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TEXT: 5 — 32. THE MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING, STATE’ST., BOSTON, MASS. 

* PP. HOUSE AT POCKING AM STARNBERGERSEE, BAVARIA. 

EDITORIAL SUMMARY THE CONNECTICUT BUILDING: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 
THE STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF BUILDINGS. — II. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOTE ON THE REMOVAL AND UTILIZATION OF MUNICIPAL REFUSE | THE OLD BRIDGE AT AVIGNON, FRANCE. 


IN FRENCH CITIES. 


NOTES AND CLIPPINGS. [Additional Illustrations in the Intenational Edition.) 


THE OLIVER DITSON BUILDING, TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, EVERETT, MASS. 


SIDE PORCH OF SAME BUILDING. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BUILDING, CHAPEL ST., NEW HAVEN, | VESTIBULE IN HOUSE ON THE AVENUE DES ARTS, BRUSSELS, 
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‘Window Pull in J Design. 


For doors, 24 the many places from cellar to gar- 
® ret in which hardware is required we 


windows have suitable goods, all well made and 
of proper construction. We make Sargent’s Artistic Hard- 
ware in a variety of designs to conform to the requirements 
of modern taste. We make the famous Sargent Easy 
Spring Locks that work as ‘‘gently as a whisper” and give 
satisfaction wherever used. 
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Makers of Fine Locks and Artistic Hardware, 
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MERCANTILE BUILDINGS 


equipped throughout with up-to- date light- 
ing apparatus - show window and case reflec- 
tor, and sectiona: glass ciuster reflectors tor 
interior lighting Briiliant, economical 


I, P. FRINK, 551 PEARL ST., NEW YORK 
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jf FITTER MACHINE CO. 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT 
ELEVATORS. 


53 StaTE STREET BosTon. 


BOOKS: 


“Door and Window Grilles.” 


104 Plates : 10 x 14%’. 
In Cloth, $7.50. 
In Portfolio, $6.50. 
AMEBICAN ARCHITECT Company, Publishers. 





ARCHITECTURAL INSTRUC’ TION. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
[MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY. 


DEPARTMENT OF ARCHITECTURE 


Options in Architectural Engineering and 
Landscape Architecture. 

College graduates and draughismen admitted 
as special students. 

SUMMER COURSES in Elementary De 
sign and Shades and Shadows. Proficiency in 
these subjects will enable draughtsmen and 
students from other colleges to enter third year 
work. 

For catalogues and information applv to 
H. W. TYLER, Secretary 


Mass. Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 








[LOOMIS FILTERS. a} Ft: 


ESTABLISHED 1880. } 

Improved System. Simple and Effective. | 
-LOOMIS-MANNING FILTER CO., 

Main Office: 828 Land Title Bidg., Broad and | 
Chestnut Streets, PHILADELPHIA. 


Boston. New York. Baltimore. Washington. | 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


HYA7*® VARD UNIVERSITY. 
THE LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


offers prsteemenss courses in Forestry, Engineer- 
ing, Mining and Metallurgy, Architecture, Land- 
scape Architecture, etc. tudents admitted by 
examination and by transfer from other Schools 
or Colleges. Approved Special Students admitted 
without examinations. Newand enlarged equip- 
ment. For Catalogue apply to the Secretary. 
J. L. Lovs, 16 University Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 
8. SHALER, Dean. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


O#/0 STATE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
Offers four-year courses in Architecture, Civil, Electrical, 
Mechanical and Mining Engineering, and in Ceramics. 
Tuition free. For information address 
President W. O. THomrson, Columbus, Ohio 





ITHACA, N. Y 


ORNELL UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF ARCHITECTURE 
Offers a four- 


the degree of 
with certificate. 


NEW YORK. 


ear course in Architecture leading to 
. Arch, ; also a two-year speci»! course 


THE SOCIETY OF BEAUX-ARTS 
ARCHITECTS 


has established 
A FREE COURSE OF STUDY 


nm to draughtsmen and students of any city mod- 
shied on the general plan pursued at the Ecole des 
Beans. Arts in Paris, and comprising frequent prob- 
lems in Orders, Design, Archeology, ete. 
For information 47} A the Seeeey of the Com- 
mittee on Educatio ast 88d St., New York City. 





Wirt AND WEATHER 





EDWARD 
45 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


play havoc with exposed wood work, and necessitate varnish 
made from carefully selected materials to resist their action. The 
utmost durability is obtained by using 


Spar Coating 


Write for Catalogue 
Varnish Makers and 


SMITH & cOo., Color Grinders 
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BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MAS8s. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish a!) mate 
| rial of thedifferent classes required to buiid complete 
CHDRCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIU 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES 

Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES 
We aolicit correspondence with those wishing tc 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONE CONTRACT, Which shall include ali branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we wil! 


furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 
New York Office, 160 Fifth Ave. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NIVERSITY OF PENNSYL 
VANIA 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE 


FOUR-YEAR COURSE. (Degree B.S. in Arch.) 
(Architectural engineering may be taken in lieu of 
advanced design, etc.) 

GRADUATE YEAR. (Degree M. S. in Arch.) 
(Allowing specialization in design or in architectura] 
engineering, etc.) 

SPECIAL COURSE OF TWO YEARS. (Certificate. 
(For qualified draughtsmen; affording option in archi- 
tectura] engineering.) 

COMBINED COURSES rn Arts anp ARCHITECTURE 
by which A. B. and B. S. in Arch. may be taken in six 
years. 

COLLEGE GRADUATES granted advanced standing. 

SUMMER COURSES in elementary and general subj cts 
through which advanced standing in the Four Yerr 
ia may be secured. 

F or fullinformation ad¢ress: DR. J H. PENNIMAN, 


pan College Hall, University of Penusylvania,¢Ph ila- 
lelphia, Pa. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Y/ASHING TON UNIVERSITY 
DEF ARTMENT of ARCHITECTURE 


Offers a professional four-year course in Archi- 
tecture. Admission by examination or by certifi- 
cate or diploma from other schools and colleges 
Draughtsmen are admitted as special students. 


THE ROBERT C. FISHER 
COMPANY 


Successors to Fisher & Bird 


MARBLE and GRANITE WORKS 
139th-140th Sts.:—Locust Avenue and East River 


Established 1830. New Yorx 
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FOR INFORMATIUN ABOUT 


U.S. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers, 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 


“la Construction Moderne, , 


A journal of whose merits our readers have 
had opportunity to judge because of our 
frequent reference to it and our occasional 
republication of designs that are published in 
it, is the most complete and most interest- 
ing of the French architectural journals. 

The seventeenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 





$50,000.00 


STEEL EQUIPMENT. 


We have just closed one 
contract in Ma-sachusetts 
for steel equipment for a 
public bui'ding. The con- 
tract price approximates 
$50,000. Isn’tthisa suffi- 
client guarantee of our 
large facilities and 
promptness in production 
as well as perfect con 
struction of equipment. 


N. Y. 








We make special de- 
— to order in steel 


uipment for any Sub-cription, includin sta: 35 fiance. 
kind of build: g. We _— — 
can handle a_ large ; H ; 
ccukenes equally te Each weekly issue contains, besides the 


illustrations included in the text, two full- 
page plates, which by themselves are worth 
double the amount of the annual subscrip- 
tion. 


promptly as a small 
one. Archite. tsi: ter- 
ested in such equip- 
ment should wr te for 


our steel — 
— Price of Back Annual Volumes, 
THE BERGER 60: Seeniie. 

Mig. Co., 





Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


MANUPACTURERS, 


CANTON, OHIO. 

















133-135... 
Centre Street, 
New York. | 


Steam and Water 


Heating Apparatus, 








Factory : Westfield, Mass. 
Berasuisuep 1853. 
Send for Catalogue. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE 








You cannot afford to be bothered by roofs 
Using “Taytor OLp 


tin leaves you time to do your best 


asking to be done over. 
STYLE” 


work always. 


‘ 


N. & G. TAYLOR Co. 
Established 1810 


PHILADELPHIA. 


We do not use Bessemer Steel in the manufacture of any of our brands of Tin 
Plate, not even our common brands. The Black Plate used in the “ Taylor Old Style” 
Brand is a special quality to insure absolute durability, and has a soft, absorbent sur- 


face for that purpose. 
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| LUDGATE CIRCUS. 


ESTABLISHED NEARLY 40 YEARS 


ARCHITECT 


AND... 
Contract Reporter 


Published Every Friday by P. A. Gilbert Wood 


6 TO 11 IMPERIAL BUILDINGS 
LONDON, E. C 


PRICE, FOURPENCE 


The “ARCHITECT AND CONTRACT 
REPORTER” has been established nearly 40 
years; has a large and influential circulation 
has been proved to be the best medium for ad- 
yertising to Architects, Builders and Contrac- 
tors; has the finest illustrations, and has been 
especially noted for its Art reproductions. 


Send us six English id. stamps and we will 
mail you sample copy. 

Send us post-office money order for 50 
cents and we will send you the last six weeks’ 
issues. 

On receipt of $6.25 we will forward for 12 


months. 





i W. TAYLOR'S ploToaRAPH SERIES 
OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE 
324 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


BUTCHER’S 


Boston Polish 


is the best finish made for FLOORS, luterior 
Woodwork and Furniture 


Not brittle; will neither scratch 
nor deface, like shellac ¢ varnish. 
Is not soft and stic ky, like bees- 
wax. Jerfectly transparent, pre- 
“serving the natural color ant 
m beauty of the wood. Withou: 
doubt the most “economical and satisfactory Povisu 
known for HARDWOOD FLOORS. 


















For Sale by Dealers in Paints, Hardware and 
House- Furnishings 


Send for our FREE BOOKLET, telling of the many 
advantages of BUTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH. 


THE BUTCHER POLISH CO., 356 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Our No. 3 Reviver 


Mention ‘The American Architect and Building News. 








is a superior finish for 
kitchen and piazza floors 











Cathedral of 
St. FJobn the Divine. 
*k i 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RA 
_ 





Illustrations of the competitive designs for 
the great Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, now 
building on Bloomingdale Heights, New York 


In all, fifty-seven plates [loose], 14x 20 
inches, printed on plate-paper. 


PRICE, $2.50 PER SET. 
American Architect Company, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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NATIONAL FIRE-PROOFING CO. 


PITTSBURCH NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA CHICACO BALTIMORE 


We own patents for the Johnson System of Fire-proofing. Residences and other buildi 
be made fire-proof without the use of steel. Let us give you estimates. se 





80-Paged Illustrated 
of over 250 Designs of 
eng 
WEATHER VAN 
Tower ORNAMENTS, 


MU CROSSES, 
FINIALS. Etc, Ete. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLercuzs St., New Yoru. 
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“Topical Archilecture’ 


@ People—both architects and publishers—smiled incred- 
ulously, some years ago, at our belief that we could find 
such demand for a new architectural publication as would 
make it profitable. 


@ We have found such demand, and “Topical Archi- 


tecture,” instead of succumbing early, as prophesied, entered 
on its fifth year of publication with the issue for November, 


1903. 





@ The periodical is useful, well worth the money, and 
proceeds on lines different from any other publication. 


@ Isn't it your practice to sort out, classify and file away 
in drawers, cases, boxes or portfolios the photographs and 
other architectural illustrations that you may acquire? If 
so, why not add to these collections the already classified 
illustrations that are published in “Topical Architecture” 
by accepting one-of the following :— 


$3.00 One year’s subscription —Nov. ’03-Oct. ’04. 
5.00 Two years’ subscription—Nov. ’02-Oct, ’04. 
10.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 [46 issues]. 
12.00 Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 [58 issues]. 


‘(Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ or ‘Door 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’03 and either 
15.00 } 
and Window Grilles,’’ in portfolio. 


“Italian Renaissance Doorways’”’ and ‘‘Door and 


Complete from beginning to Nov. ’04 and both 
25.00 
Window Grilles,’’ bound in cloth. 


NoTE :—“‘ Italian Renaissance Doorways’’ and “ Door and Window Grilles” are the 
first two volumes of the Topical Architecture Library and in character, make-up and quality 
conform with the monthly issues of “Topical Architecture”’ itself, but no plate contained 
in either book has been or will ever be published in the periodical: their contents can be 
had only in book form. 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, Publishers 
238 Tremont Street, Boston 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


EN 


o oe 


Wirtarn ©, Carnet.) seers Gro. 7, Maxsow, Gen’l Sapt THE OKONITE CoO., Ltop., 


H. Durant CHEEVER, W. H. Hopes, Sec’y. 





OKONITE INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS- 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, CKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


—SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 





253 Broapway, New YORK. 











DRAUGHTSMEN’S PENCILS 


DIXON’S AMERICAN GRAPHITE ARTISTS’ PENCILS 
are the best that the highest skill and the best procurable materials 
can produce. Send J6-cents in stamps for samples. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., 








JERSEY CITY, N. J. 














« WATER... 


RIDER & ERICSSON HOT-AIR 
PUMPING ENGINES 


If water is required for household use, lawns, 
flower beds or stable, no pump in the world 
will pump it so safely, cheaply and reliably. 
No danger, as from stexm. No complication, 
as in gasolene engines. No uncertainty,asin ~ 
windmills. Prices reduced. Catalogue “B” - 
on application. 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


35 Warren Street, New York 40 Dearborn Street, Chicago 
239 Franklin Street, Boston 40 North 7th St., Philadelphia 
692 Craig Street, Mentreal, P. Q. Teniente-Rey 71, Havana, Cuba 
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FIRE PROOF 
WIRESGLASS 











John H. Pray & Sons Co. 
INTERIOR DECORATION 


We furnish estimates and contract for the complete interior 
decoration of single rooms or whole houses. 

The advice of competent interior decorators at your service, 
but only if desired. 

We are pleased to cu-operate with architects or their clients 
in carrying out their own ideas. 


O!d Fashioned Sex ny Rug Quality Woven in Carpet Widths. 
We are sole agents in Boston for this decorative and endur- 


ing floor covering. Furnished in plain colors and rug effects. 


WHOLE HOUSES 


are furnished by us from designs prepared by our own artists and 
include Carpeting, Rugs, Lace Curtains, Upholstery, Fabrics, 
Wall Papers, and we will contract for painting if requested. 


Pray Building, 646-658 Washington St., Boston. 





Established 1844 


| Peerless 
‘Mortar Colors 


' 


| Black, Red, Brown, Buff 


NEW COLORS 


Moss Green, Royal Purple, French Gray, 
Pompeian Buff, Colonial Drab 


They are the original colors manufactured, and 


are the brightest and most durable 


SAMUEL H. FRENCH & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA 


ALGONQUIN RED PAINT 


! 

| Ready mixed for use. The best paint on earth 
| fo yr roofs, bridges, fences, buildings, and iron 
and wood work generally. 


ALGONQUIN RED SLATE CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 








Conservatories, 
Creenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue. also special 
plans and estimates, on application 
LORD @2 BURNHAM CO.. 
\\43 Broadway . . = New York City. 














Steel Concrete 


Kuhne’s Sheet Metal Structural Element for 
Fire-Proof Construction. Floors, Stairs, Par- 
titions, Furrings ,Outside Walls, Roofs, Side- 
walks, Trunk Sewers, Tanks, etc. 


TRUSS METAL LATH COMPANY, Mfrs. 
15-25 Whitehall St., New York 





Mason For STAIRS, WOOD, IRON, MARBLE 
Safety ian CEMENT, new or old 


dreds of thousands in use 


Treads 4m, mason Safety Tread Co., Boston 





The 
W. J. PERRY 


Dumb 
Waiter 


FOR 
Hotels, Restaurants 
Stores, Libraries and 
Private Residences 
Installed very simply and at reasonable cost. 
Manufactured by 
W. J. PERRY 


463 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
Local agents wanted. Correspondence solicited. 
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be helped.”’ 











<5 Experience keeps a dear school. 


Start your plant with Jenkins Bros. Valves and avoid trouble. 
JENKINS BROS., New York, Boston, Puttapetruia, Cuicaco, Lonpon 


SAID AN ENGINEER 


“Yes, they did not know about valves at the time the plant was put in, but theydo now. 
Iam replacing all valves with the genuine Bros.’”’ 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN SAID 


Remember this: they that will not be counseled cannot 

















SOLID BRAIDED SASH CORD 


COTTON LINEN HEMP 


and Samson Spot Cord 


We make them ali and like to send samples 


= ee 


SAMSON CORDACE WORKS, BOSTON, MASS. 





WARREN’S TRINIDAD ASPHALT 


ROOFING 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


“ANCHOR BRAND” 


THE BEST MATERIAL FOR 


PAVING 


17 Battery Place, N.Y, 





wii 


CRANE VALVES 

















CORRECT TIME. 


Fine Self-Winding Clocks for Office Buildings, Resi- 


dences, Libraries, Churches, Etc. 
Self-Winding Tower Clocks. 
stopping by storms. 


No heavy weights. No 


Program Clocks and Time Systems for Schools, Public 


Buildings, Etc. 
20,000 in Use 


Write for Catalog 


Blodgett Clock Go., 141 Franklin St., Boston 











Staircase, Farmers’ 
Alden & 








Bank Bui!d'n: 


Browne & Donald 


MASPETH 
Borough of Queens 


New York City 
NEW YORK 











AND | 





IRON 
BRONZE 





BRASS 








Stairs, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“bes 


Elevator 
Enclosures, 2 2 
Bank Counter 2 
Rails, Doors, 
Gates and Grilles 


4 





FLOORS, 


ASPHALT noors, 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public B Hos 
Warehouses, Eres Fie 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE WNEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited 


265. BRoapwaY - ~ New Yorx. 











Metal METICE | 


{ 
j 
| 





|___ Substitute for Ceramic Tile | 


NEW YORKIE 
| tor all classes of Buildings | 


STEEL CEILINGS 


_send for Catalogue and prices. 





*“CONSERVO”’ 
WOOD PRESERVATIVE 


For Posts, Sills, Stable Floors and all 
Woodwork that is exposed to decay 


SAMUEL CABOT, Sele Manufacturer, BOSTON 





E. ELDON DEANE, 


Architectural Oolerist and Draughteman. 
68 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
Nuw Yorx Orrr. 





ORNAMENTAL 
IRON CASTINGS 


United States Foundry 


and Sales Company 
CONNECTICUT 





SOUTH NORWALK, 





ml aL gt 


Fine Cage Work. 


Architects desiring metal cage work, in 
either iron or brass, in which GOOD WORK- 
MAN SHIP is particularly required are so- 
licited to send us plans for estimates. 

We put enough hand labor into this work 
to make it RIGHT and special attention is 
paid to neatness of finish and construction. 
Working details submitted on request. 


Art Metal Construction Co., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 
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As laid by us in The Reid Memorial Library, 


Passaic, N. J: 


INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


Noiseless, non-slippery, waterproof, 
sanitary, durable. A_ perfect floor 
for offices, banking-rooms, court-rooms, 
school-rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, vesti- 
bules, halls, church aisles, piazzas, etc. 
Laid directly on wood, stone, concrete 
or iron. Call or write. 


Beware of Infringers. Patented. Manufactured 
solely by 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 


91-3 Chambers St. 

724 Chestnut St. 

150 Lake &t. 

411 No. 8d St. 

San Francisce 605-7 Mission St, 
Lendon, Eng. .. Arthur L. Gibson & Co., 
19 te 21 Tower St.. Upper St. 

Martin's Lane, W. C. 

Baltimore 41 South Liberty St. 
Beeten . ..., -_. . 2323 Summer St. 
Indiaaspelis, Ind. . 229 South Meridian St. 

















STURTEVANT 
GENERATING SETS 








>» > | out-door use. Made in all sizes 
= | from 5 in. to 42in. diqmeter and 
= } proportionate lengths. 
HARTMANN BROS, MFG. CO. 
Mt. Vernon, N. Y¥.,U. 8. A, 


« 





— KOLL’S 
al} SO Patent Lock Joint 
ct Ms Staved Columns 
‘eS t are particularly well adapted for 





N. Y. Office, 1123 Broadway. 
Western Factory, Henry Sanders 
Co., 77-85 Weed St., Chicago, [1] 























For LIGHTING and POWER 


All Types and Sizes 
between 13 and 250k. w. 


We build both Engine and Generator 





HECLA IRON WORKS 


N. lithand Berry Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ARCHITECTURAL METAL WORK 
Stairs, Elevator Fronts, etc. 


‘*HECLA FIREPROOFING *? combines 


Metal with fireproof material for 
Windows, Doors, Stair Treads, etc. 

















“‘TARESTROLEA BEST FOR 
ALL WALLS 


Artistic in colorand finish. Easily put on. All grades, 
plain, colored or decorated. Prepared Canvases and Muslin. 
Send for TAPESTROLEA booklet and sample books. 


| RICHTER MFG. CO. BURLAPS 


2 Franklin Ave., Tenafly, N. J. 




















Yale & Towne 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 











B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


General Office and Works, Hyde Park, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Chicago London j; 











Mfg. Company. 
GENERAL OFFICES: 
9-11-13 Murray St., New York. 


Makers of The Yale Locks, Builders’ 
Hardware and Art Metal Work. 











Artist and Artisan is the title of an 
artistic brochure dealing with the origin 
of Ornamental Metal Work and its present 

















development and uses. It will be sent to 
Architects on request. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY THE 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT CO., 


238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 
Regular Edition, $6.00 per year; six months, $ 3.50 
[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra. ] 


International Edition, per year in advance 


16.00 
ery - 18.00 


ALSO PUBLISHERS OF 


Topical Architecture 
(Monthly) 
Subscription . . . 678 $3 per year 


a@- Payment should be made to American 
Architect Co. direct, either by draft or post-office 
order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents: 


New York City : — 
H. M. Carleton, Temple Court, 5 Beekman 8t. 


Agents at Large: — 
F. P. Spokesfield, 238 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


Advertising Rates: For “wants” and “ propo- 
sails,” 15 cents per line (8 words tothe line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other 
rates on application. 





for 


See laet or uext issue the following 
advertisements: — 
Chicago & Alton Railway. 
Divi Craig 
Cudell, F. E 


Charles J. Jager Co. 
Keasbey & Mattison Co. 
Murse, Williams & Co. 
Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 
Thorn Co., J. 8. 


See the first issue of the month for the follow- 
ing advertisements : — 
Atlas Portland Cement Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt Wm. R. 





ADDRESSES WANTED. 


We shall be obliged to anyone 
who can provide us with the present 
addresses of any of the subjoined 
parties. 

American Architect Co., 
238 Tremont St., Boston. 





Barlow, W. F., lately of Bar Harbor, 
Me. 


Beeson, E. W., Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Benkirt, G. F., lately of 302 East 
Grace St., Richmond, Va. 

Carpenter, R. W. E., lately of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Colbert, H. W., lately of Shawnee, 
Okla. 


Cupperwell, E. W., lately of Union 
Stock Yards, Chicago, II. 


Dans, F. L., lately of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Hayes, Jas. T., lately of Syracuse, 
N. Y. 

Knox, Pierce & Duryea, lately of 
Worcester, Mass. 

Locke, S. E., lately of Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

McCarthy, P. A., lately of Indian-| ra 
apolis, Ind. 





EERSPECTIVES RENDERED 
In Pan-anp-Inx anp Warsr-Co.or, 
WALTER M. CAMPBELL, 

8 Be 8t., B 





» Mass. 


ERSPECTIVES 


DRAWN AND RENDERED IN 

WATER COLOR, PEN -AND-INK 

AND WASH. PRICES REASONABLE 
GEORGE A. NEWMAN 

806 Provident Building Philadelphia, Pa 








fp sebtitoctarat Drawings Rendered 
IN PEN-AND-INK 
E. P. MORRILL 
Room 503, 238 Tremont St., Boston 
Ten years’ experience with ‘‘ The American Architect ” 


NEW ENCLAND TANK 
AND TOWER CO. 


Water Tanks, Steel Tank Towers, 
Pumps, Engines, Windmills, Etc. 


Contractors for Village, Farm and Suburban 
Water Supply Systems. 


8 OLIVER STREET__: : 





THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS 


88 Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 
The Tucker Improved Grease Trap 


For use in Residences, Hotels, Clubs, etc. 
Circulars may be had on application, 











Copyright, 1902, by The J. L. Mott Iron Works. 
BRANCHES 


110 Fifth Ave., New York 911 Locust St., St. Louis 
878 Boylston 8t.. Boston Flood Bldg..San Francisco 
1128 Walnut St. ,Philadelphia 135 Adams St., Chicago 





BOSTON 














BRONZE 


JNO. WILLIAMS 


BRONZE FOUNDRY AND WORKS 
WROUCHT IRON WORKS 
544 to 556 WEST 27th STREET, NEW YORK 


WROUCHT 
IRON 











MINERAL WooL 


. FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Ctreulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 


143 Liberty Street, 
NEW YORK. 














of 


Martling, J. H., lately l\ansas 
City, Mo. 
Maydwell & McClintock, lately of 


22 Sheldon Block, El Paso, Tex. 
Novek, Bernard, lately of 914 Lum- 
ber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 
O’Brien, James, lately of Bridgeport, 
Conn. 
Rice, Joe, lately of Beaumont, Tex. 
Shaffer, Matthew, lately of Johns- 
town, Pa. 
Stone, Edwin J., lately of Worcester, 
Mass. 


Webster, W. H., lately of “The 
Naseby,” Toledo, O. 


Wilcox, F. O., lately of 614 Commer- 
cial St., New Orleans, La. 


Wolf, James, lately of 125 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTS’ REMOVALS, Etc. 


ISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP.—The co- 
partnership heretofore existing between Claude 
F. Bragdon and J. Con Hillman, under the firm 
name of Bragdon & Hillman, Architects, Cutler 
Building, Rochester, N. Y., was dissolved October 1, 
by mutual consent, Mr. Hillman retiring. 
NNOUNCEMENT.— George A. Ross and David 
H. MacFarlane announce that they have 
formed a ayes my 4 for the general practice of 
architecture under the firm name of Ross & Mac- 
Farlane, Room 51, Bank of Ottawa Build 8t. 
James Street, Montreal. Telephone Main 227. ey 
will be p leased to receive samples and antSoqpes. 














FOR SALE. 


OUND VOLUMES OF AMERICAN ARCHI- 
TECT.— An architect has and offers for sale 
The American Architect and Building News from its 
first issue roceo, de vo 1876 to January 1, 1895, bound 
in —_ morocco; 46 vol Sete text and plates Be 
the latter class in fine condition, for 
$110.00 F. 0. B. poy co Architect,” 2004 East th 
8t., Kansas City, Mo. 1504 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 


(Although a large portion of the building 
intelligence is provided by their regular cor- 
respondents, the editors greatly desire to re- 
ceive voluntary information, especially from 
the smaller and outlying towns.) 


ADVANCE RUMORS. 

Battrmore, Mp.—A dozen lots are avail- 
able for the new Builders’ Exchange build- 
ing, averaging in price from $25,000 to $75,- 
ooo. All the sites meet the requirements, 
and a further report will be submitted at 
the next meeting. 

BERNARDSVILLE, N. J.—George C. Smith, 
of Street & Smith, publishers, 238 William 
St., New York, is having plans drawn by F. 
A. Moore, 571 Fifth Ave., for a large coun- 
try house, to be built in Bernardsville. Work 
will begin this fall. The property is on the 
Old Medham road, and fronting on Chest- 
nut Ave. and Seney Drive. 

Brooktyn, N. Y.—The Pratt Institute 
will erect an annex to its Ryerson St. build- 
ing. Cost, $100,000. 

BurraLo, N. Y.—Contracts, to cost $100,- 
000, have been let to John Lannen by the 
Church Charity Foundation Society of the 
Protestant Episcopal Churches of Buffalo. 
The erection of a hospital is under consid- 
eration. The new buildings will replace the 
present service building and the Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, which is overcrowded. The 
Old People’s Home will be constructed of 
stone and brick, 128x66 feet in dimensions 
and four stories in height. The service 
building is to be 50x90 feet, of brick, and 
three stories in height. 

CHELTENHAM, Pa.—The building com- 
mittee have selected the plans of Brockie & 
Hastings, of Philadelphia, for the new high 
school building. The detailed plans will be 
sent to local contractors for estimates. The 
building will be two stories high, and will 
000, 


cost about $60, 
Cuicaco, I11.—The American Hoist and 
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‘‘Seats of the Colonists” 


2 and other Furnishings. 2 











Of this work which is intended to provide a supplementary vol- 
ume to the three which constitute ‘“‘The Georgian Period.” 








ou 





PART I 1s Now READY 


PRICE, IN PORTFOLIO, $5.00 PER PART. 








This first part contains 28 plates, 10in. x I4in., of which many 
are measured drawings by 


MR. HORACE C. DUNHAM. 


And 24 Pages of text illustrated with nearly 100 text-cuts. 








AMERICAN ARCHITECT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
%* 238 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 





no plated surface that 


rubbing. 


scribed in our * 





CLEANING 


whether given frequently by the careful house- 
maid or strenously by the Zealous janitor, 
does not destroy the original brightness of 


BENEDICT-NICKEL 


SEAMLESS TUBING 


It is “white metal clear through ” and there is 


All products inclndiug Seamless 
Brass and Copper Tubing are de- 
Table Book,” 


Benedict & Burnham Mfg. Co. 
WATERBURY, CONN. 


$ 
a | 
; 
t 
. 
+ 
¥ 


Sigg a 


can be worn away by 


tt: 2 oe 








New York Boston 
253 Broadway 172 High St. 
BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Derrick Company, of St. Paul has pur- 
chased the property, corner of Twentieth 
St., running back 97 feet to the railroad 
tracks, and will erect a $100,000 warehouse. 

CINCINNATI, O.—A_ permit has been | 
issued to the trustees of the Public Library 
for the building of the Carnegie Branch 
Library at the corner of Kemper Lane and 
Locust St. ,The building is to be of brick, | 

| 





concrete and steel, and will cost about 
$35,000. 
Detroit, Micu.—J. W. Case has prepared | 
plans for a new clubhouse for the Detroit | 
Golf Club, Woodward Ave. and city limits. 
E. C. Van Leyen has prepared plans for a | 
six-family apartment, to be built for Ernest | 
Venn, on Cass Ave., near Willis Ave. 
The City Council have instructed Donald- 
son & Meier to do some cutting to their | 
plans for the improvements to the City-hall, | 


as the lowest bid exceeded the appropria- | 
tion of $150,000. New bids will be asked 
for. | 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Enpicott, N. Y.—The Brindy Manufac- 
turing Company will erect a large factory 
at Endicott, just outside of Binghamton. 


GREEN Bay, Wis.—A parochial school to 
cost $20,000 is proposed by St. Patrick’s 
Catholic Church. The Rev. M. J. O’Brien, 
the pastor, has promised to give $10,000 if 
the congregation will raise $10,000. 

HartTrorpD, Conn.—By the will of Miss 
Mary Terry, who died at Venice a month 
ago, the Hartford Hospital will receive ap- 
proximately $500,000. Miss Terry was a 
daughter of the late Oliver G. Terry, presi- 
dent of the Etna National Bank. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—A new building will 
be erected immediately for the Grand Lodge 
of Knights of Pythias, at Massachusetts 
\ve. and Pennsylvania St. The structure 
will be one of the finest office buildings in 
the State. It will be ten stories, of stone or 
terra-cotta, and cost not less than $100,000. 


JANESVILLE, Wis.—The Central Methodist 





BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 
(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


Church has purchased a lot for $9,000, upon 
which it will erect a $30,000 church building 

MANCHESTER-BY-THE-SEA.—Andrew Cat 
negie, a nephew of the ironmaster, has pur 
chased the Robert S. Minot estate of 30 
acres here. It is the intention of Mr. Car 
negie to build a summer residence 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN \ seven-story 
building to replace the present Nicollet 
Hotel is contemplated. It is thought the 
work of erection will not be deferred mor: 
than a year or two. 

New York, N. Y.—A parish school is to 
be built at Nos. 313 to 322 East 29th St. It 
will be conducted by the monks of the Car 
melite Priory, at 334 East 29th St rh 
bnilding will have a frontage of 75 feet and 
depth of 100, with fagade of brick and trim 
mings of terra-cotta. It will be five stor 
high. The cost is estimated at $65,000. | 
H. Poole, architect. 

John Hauser, 1,961 7th Ave., is drawing 
plans for two five-story and basement apart 
ment-houses, to be built on the southeast 
corner of Prospect Ave. and 164th St., for 
James Picken, at a total cost of $100,000 

John Hauser, 1,961 7th Ave., is making 
plans for five three-story and basement 
dwellings, each 18x63 feet, to be built for 
William H. Picken, at a total cost of $100, 
900, on the south side of 139th St., &5 feet 
east of Edgecomb Ave 

John Hauser, 1,961 7th Ave., has prepared 
plans for two high-class apartment houses, 
to be built on Amsterdam Ave. Each will 
be of brick, stone and terra-cotta, will be 
six stories high, and will contain a passen 
rer elevator. One will be on the southwest 
corner of 122d St., will cost about $130,000, 
ind will be erected for J. S. Sandler. The 
ther, on the southeast corner of r2tst St., 
vill cost $145.000, and will be built for 
Samuel Ruth. 

[wo stories will be added to the six-story 
fice building of J. S. and W. H. Barron, 
at the corner of Broadway and Franklin 
St. Cost of improvement, $85,000; archi- 
tect, Franklin Baylies, 33 Bible House. Con 
tracts not yet let and estimates now receiv 
able. 
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The largest circulation of any professional paper in the 
Kingdom 


BUILDING NEWS 


Every Friday. Price Fourpence 





The BUILDING NEWS is the prin- 
cipal English Illustrated Journal devoted to 
Architecture, Civil Engineering, the Arts of 
Design, and Building Construction. 

It contains eight or more pages of photo-litho- 
graphic illustrations, usually from two to four 
pages more of engravings, together with Original 
and Practical Essays on Fine Art, and on the 
Principles and Practices of Construction ; De- 
scriptions (accompanied with Illustrations, 
Details, etc.) of new English and Continental 
Bridges, Notices of New Buildings in all parts 
of the World, Reports of Architectural and 
Scientific Societies, Notes on Church Decora- 
tions, Statues, Memorials, and Stained Glass ; 
Sanitary, Gas, Water, and other Intelligence ; 
Improved Dwellings for the Working Classes 
(with Plans) ; List of Tenders received, sug- 
gestions (oftentimes illustrated) on subjects 
specially interesting to Architects, Builders, 
Contractors, Engineers, and their Employés; 
Prices of Materials ; and a variety of interesting 
Miscellaneous Matter. 

Annual Subscription to United States, $6.25, 
or £1 6s. 

Specimen copy free on receipt of postcard. 

Offices— Clement’s House, Clement’s Inn, 
Strand London, W. C., England. 





BUIL DING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


1,961 7th Ave., has made 
plans for a six-story tenement, 25x86 feet, 
to be built on the north side of 143d St., 
near &th Ave., at a cost of $25,000, for New- 
mark & Jacobs 

Plans have been drawn by Sass & Small- 
eiser, 23 Park Row, for two six-story flats, 


John Hauser, 


] 


50x87 feet, for Rosenberg & Aronson, of I1 
Allen St., to be erected on the north side of 
110th St. 110 feet east of 5th Ave.; total 


cost, $100,000 


Plans have been prepared py Geo. Fred 
Pelham, sth Ave., for a six-story flat 
building, for Joseph Walkenberg, of 96 Ave- 
nue C, to be erected at 310-312 East 34th 
St. Cost, $45,000 

John Hauser, 1,961 7th Ave., is drawing 
plans for three six-story flats, to be built on 
the south side of 140th St., near Lenox Ave., 
for the McKinley Realty & Construction 
Company. Cost, $120,000. 

Plans have been drawn by John Hauser, 
1,961 7th Ave., for a six-story apartment- 
house, 50x86 feet, to be built on the north 
side of 140th St., near Lenox Ave., for the 
McKinley Realty & Construction Company. 
Cost, $50,000 

Plans have been 
Haase, 69 Wall St. 
ment-house, for the 
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drawn by Lawlor & 
for a six-story apart- 
lrood Realty Company, 
West 112th St., to be erected on the 
south of 112th St., 75 feet west of 
Broadway, at an estimated cost of $150,000. 
John Hauser has prepared plans for two 
six-story apartment-houses, each 50x86.11 
feet, to be built on 139th St., 145 feet west 
f Fifth Ave., for the McKinley Realty & 
Construction Company. Total cost, $100,000. 
A six-story house, 50x86.11 feet, is to be 
built on the south side of 140th St. near 
Fifth Ave., for the McKinley Realty & Con- 
struction Company, at a cost of $50,000. 
Architect, John Hauser, 1,961 7th Ave. 


NortH MitwauKkee, Wis.—The citizens 
have voted in faver of erecting a $30,000 
combination grade and high school. 


Pa.—Frederick A. Poth 
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"BUILDING INTEL L IGENCE. 


(Adz ance Rumors Continued.) 


will erect a four-story brick residence on 
the east side of 36th St., south of Powelton 
Ave. Cost, $15,000. 

PHILLIPSBURG, Pa.—A 
will be erected, at 
place. 


schoc | 
at this 


new high 
a cost of $55,000, 


PovucHKeepsie, N. Y.—Percival M. Loyd, 
33 Market St., has prepared plans for a Y. 
M. C. A. building. It is to be’four stories 
high, 56x100 feet, of brick, with limestone 
trimming, steel frame and concrete floors 
Cost, $40,000. Bids for construction will be 
received Oct. 31. 


NARRAGANSETT Bay.— 
James A. Garland, of the American Pub- 
lishing Company, 1,133 Broadway, has pur- 
chased a tract of 744 acres on the northern 
end of Prudence Island, upon which he will 
erect a country residence. 


READING, Pa.—A. F. Smith, 531 Court St., 
has completed plans for a stone church for 
the Episcopal congregation, to cost $18,000. 

The I. O. O. F. and Golden Eagles are to 
erect a three-story hall, to be used for meet- 
ing rooms and entertainments, to cost $14,- 
000. Architect, Wm. A. Fink, of Reading. 


Pa.—Four and _ one-half}; 
at Roxborough, Philadel- 
nhia, have been donated to the American 
Baptist Board by Sarah Parker, upon which 
: home for colored people will be erected 
\ leading Philadelphia architect has been 
‘ommissioned to prepare plans for this 
home, and in a short while bids will be 
invited. 


PRUDENCE ISLAND, 


ROXROROUGH, 
acres of gre yund 


San Francisco, CaL.—It is stated that an 
ditional wing is to be erected to the St. 
Francis Hotel, at a probable cost of $500,- 
»00. Bliss & Faville, architects, Crocker 
building. 

ScarspALe, N. Y.—The erection of a $20,- 
909 school is being considered. Supervisor 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 


C. T. Secor, a member of the committee, 
has the matter in charge. 


SeaTTLe, WasH.—It is reported that the 
People’s Savings Bank is to be enlarged at 
an estimated cost of $60,000. 

SHAMOKIN, Pa.—It is reported that two 
new school buildings will be erected, and a 
proposition to issue bonds to the amount of 
$84,000 for such a purpose will be submitted 
to the voters at the next election. 

SHENANDOAH, Pa.—At Shenandoah, 
Schuylkill County, the First Baptist Church 
congregation will erect a church. 

SoutH Beno, Inp.—Report states that S. 
S. Beman, 135 Adams St., Chicago, IIL, has 
prepared plans for a brick and stone four- 
story Y. M. C. A. building, 66x165 feet, 
which is to be erected here, at a cost of 
$150,000. 

SprinGFIELD, Mass.—The City Property 
Committee has approved plans prepared by 
E. C. & G. C. Gardner, 33 Lyman St., for 
the proposed technical high school. The 
ylans provide for a three-story building of 


rick, with limestone trimmings, 207x146 
teet. Estimated cost, $125,000. 
Sr. Paut, Minn.—A building permit has 


een issued for a three-story brick building 
for the hospital on Cleveland Ave.; cost, 
$20,000; owners, College of St. Thomas: 
contractors, Newman & Hoy, Chamber of 
Commerce building. 

Summit, N. J.—Dr. Arthur Pell, M. D., 
1,148 Dean St., Brooklyn, N. Y., has pur- 
chased land here afid will erect a residence. 


Watertown, N. Y.—It is reported that 
t'e Joe Spratt Post, G. A. R., will erect a 


$100,000 memorial building for use of vari- 
us patriotic organizations. 

Wuee.inc, W. Va.—Giesey & Faris have 
prepared plans for a two-story brick the- 
to be constructed on Eoff St., 
Cost, $75,000. 


atre, for 


Charles A. Feinler. 
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BURDITT & WILLIAMS CO, 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THE 


FINE HARDWARE 


On Exhibition in their 


New and Spacious 
Hardware Store 


4 High, cor. Summer St., Boston 


Unique Reception and Sample Room 
for the use of Architects and their 
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PROPOSALS. 


( \HUORCH. 

f [At Cleveland, O.] 
Bids are wanted October 25 for erecting a $35,000 

church for the First Christian Society. 1504 


Cares. 

(At Brooklyn, N. Y.] 

Bids will be rece'ved October 29 by Mordeca' T. 

Endicott, Ch. Bureau Yards and Docks, Navy De- 

part nent, Washington, D. C., for constructing an 

— to Commandant’s quarters, Navy Rs 
ere. ” 





Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 6, 1904, 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office unti) 
8 o'clock P. M. on the 4th day of November, 1904, and 
then opened, for the construction complete of the 
U.S Post-office at Adrian, Michigan, in accordance 
with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office, or at the office of the 
Postmaster at Adrian, Michigan, at the discre ion 
of the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1504 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 7, 1904. Seale! 
proposals will be received at this office until 8 
o’clock P. M. on the 3d day of November, 1904, and 
then opened, for the installation of a conduit 
and electric wiring system for the U. 8. Post- 
office and Court-house, Athens, Georgia, in accord- 
ance with the drawings and poteenne, c pies 
of which may be obtained at thie office, or at the 
office of the Superintendent of Construction at 
Athens, Georgia, at the discretion of the Super- 
vising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Su- 
pervising Architect, 1504 


Department of Agriculture, Office of the Building 
Committee, Washington, D. C., September 19, 1904 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
2 o’clock P. M. on the 10th day of November, 1904 
and then opened, for the general construction («x 
cept heating apparatus, elevators, electric wiring 
and conduit systems) of two laboratory buildings 
for the U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washing 
ton, D. C., in strict accordance with the drawings 
and specifications by Rankin, Kello g & Crane, Ar 
chitects, 1012 Walnut St., Philadel af a, Pa., copies 
of which may be had upon application to the Su er- 
vising Engineer, Capt. Jobn Stephen Sewell, Corps 
of Engineers U.S. a at the Department of Ag 
riculture, Washington, D.C. One set only of draw. 
ings and specifications will be sent to any one 
bidder, but additional sets may be purchased of the 
printers designated by the Department, at cost of 
producti n of same. All applications must be ac 
companied by a certified check for $250.00, made 
payable to the Disbursing Clerk of the Department 
of Agriculture, which checks will be retained until 
the return of all drawings and specifications, in- 
cluding those which may have been urchased from 


prioters. B.T. GALLOWAY, Chairman. 1506 
Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 15, 1904 


Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
3 o’clock P. M., on the 2lst day of November, 1904, 
and then opened, for the construction complete of 
the U. S Post-office at Ottawa, Illinois, in accord. 
ance with the drawings and specification, copies of 
which may be had at this office or at the oflice of the 


Postmaster at Ottawa, Illinois, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY. 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1505 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 15, 1904. 
Sealed proposals will be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M., on the 22d day of November, 1904, 
and then be opened, for the construction complete 
of the U. 8. Post-oflice and Custom-house, George- 
town, South Carolina, in accordance with the draw- 
ings and specifications, copies of which may be had 
at this office or the office of the Postmaster at 
Georgetown, South Carolina, at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 15 5 


Treasury Department, Office of the Supervising 
Architect, Washington, D. C., October 17, 1904. 
Sealed peapeene will be received at this office until 
8 o’clock P. M. on the 15th day of November, 1904, 
and then opened, for the low pressure steam heating 
apparatus, for the U. S. Post-office Building at 
Hirkeville, Mo., in accordance with drawings and 
specification, c pies of which may be had at this 
office or at the office of the Superintendent at 
Kirksville, Mo , at the discretion of the Supervising 
Architect. JAMES KNOX TAYLOR, Supervis- 
ing Architect. 1505 
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SUMMARY: — 

Suggested Remodelling of Richardson’s Allegheny County 
Court-house. — Burning of the Studio of Augustus St. 
Gaudens. — The Harvard-Technology Merger. — An inter- 
esting Labor Union in Louisville, Ky. — Permission for Sky- 
scrapers in Prussia refused. — The Responsibility of the 
National Government for the “ General Slocum” Disaster. 
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Knights of Columbus Building, Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 
— The Massachusetts Building, State St., Boston, Mass.— 
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Mo, — The Old Bridge at Avignon, France. 

Additional: The Oliver Ditson Building, Tremont St., Boston, 
Mass. — The Lincoln School, Everett, Mass. — Side Porch 
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ici architects and intelligent people of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., are most unexpectedly called upon to “ save ” 
the Allegheny County Court-house, the building 
which H. H. Richardson fondly regarded as his most 
successful piece of design. ‘The attempt to save must, 
to be successful, proceed along other lines of argument 
and appeal than those which were successfully fol- 
lowed in saving the “ Bulfinch Front” of the Massa- 
chusetts State-house a few years ago, and the United 
States Capitol last winter. In this case, the building 
has neither historical nor sentimental associations con- 
nected with it which cry for preservation; the only 
profanation is that offered to a work of architecture of 
whose real value there may be, even amongst ar€hi- 
tects, honest difference of opinion, and in the case of 
such conflicting testimony the less instructed public is 
likely to think that neither opinion is of much real 
value, and that its own, reached by an intuitive per- 


ception of what practical needs require, is a far better. 


guide under the circumstances. The question is likely 
to be decided on its practical merits, and the architects 
and others who are preparing for the defence of Rich- 
ardson’s masterpiece will do well, while making an 
adequate, but brief, presentation of the architectural 
merits of the question, to place their hope and their 
reliance on making not only their skirmish line but also 
their main attack consist of practical arguments, based 
on dollars and cents. Richardson’s strong point did 
not lie in economy of plan any more than in economy 
of money, and when we went over the building some 
years ago we were struck by the seeming waste of un- 
utilized space; hence we are inclined to believe that 
something might be gained by internal remodelling. It 
is said that the building is already overcrowded and 
that there is a possibility of the creation of several new 
county courts, each of which will requiresa new court- 
room and court offices. Here, it seems to us, should be 
the main point of attack, for the best scheme of defence 
often is to take the offensive. Unless Allegheny County 
judges are very different from those elsewhere, we 
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fancy a little investigation would show that they are 
very lordly creatures who, having largely the whip- 
hand of affairs, are willing to do for their salaries only 
just so much work as pleases them, personages who re- 
quire frequent “ recesses ” and, of course, a “ long vaca- 
tion,” during which the legal business of the community, 
being unattended to, naturally accumulates and so 
causes congestion when the Court is pleased to sit 
again, which in turn naturally gives rise to the clamor 
for more courts to handle the business that overcrowds 
the docket and, of course, more court-rooms. A little 
patient investigation, a systematic collecting and col- 
lating of ascertainable facts would show, we fancy, 
that the present court-rooms were in actual service an 
unexpectedly small proportion of the working hours 
of the year. Create new courts, if the Bar demands it, 
but make them adjust their schedule so that they shall 
sit during the periods after the present courts have 
risen. The adoption of the plan discovered by the in- 
genious Messrs. Box and Cox might save a large out- 
lay of public money and prevent the mutilation of a 
good piece of architectural design. 


e 


J HE scheme of alteration submitted by Mr. F. J. 
Osterling, at the request of the judges and County 
Commissioners, is that of interpolating three 

stories, between the present second and third stories, 
by jacking up the roof and its supporting upper story. 
This is to be done uniformly all about the building, 
save in the case of the tall tower which is to remain un- 
altered itself although the lifted roofs and walls of the 
building proper have robbed it of its apparent height. 
“The architecture will not be affected inthe least on ac 
count of the additions to the building proper,” says the 
designer, and as there are very many who will believe 
he knows what he is talking about, because they them- 
selves have not trained imaginations, it will be bootless 
for those who oppose him to talk learnedly about pro- 
portions, and even a reference to the change that is al- 
ways produced when an inch is added to the length of 
a man’s nose will be ineffective. But if they can find 
a youth who has grown a foot in a twelvemonth and 
will produce him at the hearing, clad in his last year’s 
trousers and waistcoat, showing ten inches of white 
shirt between the waistband of the one and the hem 
of the other, they will have at hand an axgumentum ad 
hominem which the most somnolent of judges and ob- 
tuse of county commissioners cannot fail to appreciate. 
The boys’ feet and head, or roof and lower story, if you 
will, will be recognizable as those belonging to him last 
year, but no one can fail to notice that his “ architec 
tural lines” have changed, although the process of 
evolution has been natural and not aided by jack 
screws. 


{JP HE pages of the history of art are thickly sprinkled 
with tales, more or less pathetic, of the trials, hard- 
ships and misfortunes that have befallen artists, 

and to these annals must now be added the loss that 

has fallen upon Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens through the 
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burning of his studio at Cornish, N. H., last week. 
Doubtless there were some amongst the onlookers who 
felt it was a pitiful thing to see the clay models for the 
Mareus Daly and the John Stewart Parnell statues pre- 
vented from being thoroughly baked into terra-cotta 
partly by lack of fuel and partly by the intrusion of 
hose streams, causes which stood in the way of effect- 
ing a species of accidental salvage. Probably the most 
regrettable, because nearly irreplaceable, loss, aside 
from the destruction of the death-mask of the late Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, ex-Secretary of the Navy, was the 
destruction of the sculptor’s accumulation of drawings, 
sketches, notes and other memoranda, which were of 
the utmost value to him as records of the past and as 
suggestion and inspiration for the future. The ulti- 
mate loss to art may not be great, for the sculptor, 
though at the moment far from well and so likely to be 
unfavorably affected by the disaster, is not yet ready 
to begin to feel that he has passed the zenith of his 
powers or entered upon the last decade of his career, 
and so has still the capacity to replace the unexecuted 
models. As the loss is a very grievous one, the artist 
will take some degree of satisfaction in the knowledge 
that it has earned for him sympathy in every quarter of 
the world. 





RESIDENT ELIOT, of Harvard University, has 
announced that, at last, the joint committee which 
has been seeking for some possible basis of co- 

operation, in the matter of technical education, between 
the University and the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology feels that it has at last had placed before 
it a scheme which has very promising aspects. If the 
respective governing bodies receive the suggestion 
with equal favor, the alumni of the two institutions 
may shortly be put in possession of the particulars of 
the proposed arrangement, since, considering the im- 
portance of the matter and the impulsive way in which 
the Technology graduates resented the first crude sug- 
gestion, it will probably be felt needful to submit the 
final decision to the alumni of both institutions. Our 
own opinion of the desirability of the suggested merger 
is as strongly favorable now as it was at first, and we 
hope that the cool discussion of a definite plan may 
result in an effective working coalition. Measwhile, 
we hope that the effort to raise funds for the Tech- 
nology may be maintained actively and effectively, 
since the sensation of assenting to this compact would 
be more agreeable to its alumni, if it could be done with 
the knowledge that it was not a lack of means on its 
part that had forced an unwilling assent. 





T would seem as if there must be enough steady, 

sober-minded workingmen, who can see the great 

virtue and value of the scheme, to bring about the 
formation of many labor unions on the lines adopted 
by the Independent Carpenters’ Union, of Louisville, 
Ky. The most significant feature of its laws of associ- 
ation is that none but first-class mechanics can be en- 
rolled. If that could be said of existing unions, there 
would be vastly less “ labor trouble ” affecting modern 
business life, and strikes, even if they did not occur 
with less frequency, would surely be settled more ex- 
peditiously. It is the paying high for slovenly and 
inefficient service -hat causes the general public to look 
with such disfavor on the man with the union “ card” 
Another of the objects of this Louisville 


in his pocket. 


union is to prevent strikes and lockouts, and that is pre- 
cisely what one would expect first-class mechanics to 
try to effect. No walking-delegates are to be em- 
ployed, and why should they be, since there are no 
strikes to be engineered? Finally, it not only does not 
object to but actually “ believes in the open shop "+ It 
will be interesting to leann the fate of this very praise- 
worthy experiment, which one would like to call thor- 
oughly indicative of the true American spirit of liberal- 
ism, if one dared to think that such spirit still existed 
anywhere amongst us; for if first-class mechanics, anx- 
ious to do only good work, desirous of working every 
day, and willing to work side by side with union and 
non-union men alike, cannot succeed in making a living 
and keeping their organization in existence, then the 
labor condition in this country is ia a hopeless state, 
indeed. 





HERE are discernible advantages in living under 
an autocratic government for which a good many 
Americans would be willing to exchange the 

greater license that is accorded by our own laws and 
customs to their fellow-citizens—of course, each of us 
would like to have his own acts and interests un- 
fettered, and only wishes that his neighbors should be 
restrained. It was only natural that the “iron inter- 
ests” on the other side of the water should look with 
envious eyes on the greater possibilities brought within 
the reach of their fellows in this country by the modern 
high buildings, structures which are generally ruled 
out by Continental building-laws. The appeal of the 
leading association of iron-masters of Prussia for the 
modification of existing laws so that sky-scrapers 
might be erected in Berlin—where the present height- 
limit is fixed at seventy-four feet—and elsewhere has 
just been denied by the Prussian Ministry of Public 
Works. Refusal was based partly on the grounds that 
the possibility of building really fireproof buildings was 
still an open question and that fire-engines could not 
reach fires in the upper stories of such buildings, and 
partly because to change the laws as suggested would 
surely give occasion for the wildest sort of real-estate 
speculation. Probably the check is but temporary, and 
sooner or later the iron-masters will gain their end. 
But when the change does come, we hope that leave to 
build sky-scrapers may be granted only to Berlin and 
a few of the modernized cities, as we can think of 
nothing more offensive to the sensibilities than for a 
traveller to revisit, say, Nuremberg and find it all 
peppered over with twenty-story office buildings of the 
German type of l’Art Nouveau treatment. 





HE last report, that by a National Commission ap- 
pointed to investigate the matter, has been made 
on the burning of the “ General Slocum,” in New 

York harbor this summer, and as a consequence the 
President has directed the discharge of two local in- 
spectors who have special charge of the Port of New 
York and the Supervising Inspector in charge of the 
entire district. But is this all that a President who 
“ does things ” proposes to do? Is this dealing proper 
justice to those who suffered and were wronged? The 
Nation was distinctly particeps criminis in this matter, 
and it should, in consequence, do what it can, not 
merely to night the wrong but to alleviate the suffer- 
ing which it allowed to be inflicted because of its 
fraudulent assurances of safety. 
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THE STRUCTURAL DESIGN OF BUILDINGS.1!—II. 
LOADS ON FOUNDATIONS. 


EVERAL failures, which have resulted from unequal settle- 

ment of foundations, have demonstrated that it is of the 

utmost importance that foundations should be proportioned 
properly, more particularly those not on solid rock, or where a 
settlement is to be expected. The reason for some of fhese fail- 
ures was that the foundations were proportioned for the theoret- 
ical live loads, which never occurred. During construction, when 
the dead loads caused a settlement, those foundations which re- 
ceived the smallest amount of live load, therefore, were strained 
nearly to the limit of the permissible pressure, while those with a 
large amount of live load received a very much smaller pressure 
per square foot, thus causing unequal settlement. 

For many years it has been the practice to reduce the live loads 
on foundations to less than the amounts allowed on the footing 
of columns, a provision which also exists in some building laws. 
However, as the average live load in a fireproof building is only 
20 pounds (or less) per square foot, and the dead load on the 
interior columns approximately 100 pounds per square foot, and 
on exterior columns considerably more; and, as the foundations 
have generally reached their maximum settlement before the 
building is occupied, it seems that the logically correct way to 
proportion foundations would be to consider the dead load only, 
but reduce the pressure per square foot so that the permissible 
pressure for combined dead and live load will not be exceeded. 
For example :— 

The base of that foundation which gets the greatest live load 
in proportion to the dead load has: 


100,000 pounds live load. 
400,000 pounds dead load. 





500,000 pounds total load. 


The permissible pressure on the base of the foundation is two 
tons, or 4,000 pounds per square foot, and this foundation, there- 
fore, would require an area of 500,000 divided by 4,000, equalling 
125 square feet, which, if the live load be omitted, would give a 
pressure of 3,200 pounds per square foot for dead load alone. 
Therefore, all foundations in this building should be proportioned 
so that the pressure from the dead load alone will not exceed 
3,200 pounds per square foot. 


WIND LOADS. 


All structures are exposed to high wind pressures occasionally, 
and there have been many disasters caused by structures having 
been blown down by the wind. All cases of this kind can be traced 
to inadequate provision in the design to resist these forces. It is 
not sufficient to compute the wind strains on the exposed surface 
of the finished building and depend upon the walls and partitions 
for bracing. The steel frame of a building is generally run up 
ahead of the walls and partitions. In several instances the frame- 
work of buildings has been wrecked during erection, or has been 
blown out of plumb and has had to be pulled back into place. 
Sometimes, temporary wooden braces or temporary adjustable 
rods have been used to hold the framework in line during erec- 
tion. In one case the framework was so flimsy and shaky that 
the erectors were afraid to work on it, and, in order to make it 
safe during erection, tied it together with wire ropes. Certainly, 
this was not good practice. ‘The steel frame of a building should 
be treated as an independent structure, the same as the towers 
of a viaduct, and should be able to resist the wind forces on all 
surfaces exposed during erection. This should be accomplished 
by substantial bracing, or by designing the columns and connec- 
tions so that they may be able to resist the bending strains pro- 
duced by wind pressure. No temporary makeshifts should be 
allowed. This method has the advantage of imparting additional 
stiffness to the framework. 

In proportioning the members of the structure for these tem- 
porary wind strains, it is permissible to allow a higher unit strain 
than for permanent work, say 20,000 pounds per square inch, or 
about two-thirds of the elastic limit. 


UNIT STRAINS. 

The permissible pressure allowed on foundations on different 
kinds of soil, on concrete, masonry, brickwork, etc., have been 
compiled from different sources. 

1 A paper read by C, C. Schneider, M. Am. Soc. C, E., before the American Society 


of. Civil Engineers, October 19, 1904 and published in its Proceedings. Continued 
from No. 1503, page 22. 


The permissible unit strains on steel are specified as 16,000 
pounds per square inch, which is approximately one-half of the 
elastic limit; therefore, giving a factor-of-safety of 2. This is in 
accordance with the best practice now in vogue for bridge work. 


MATERIAL AND WORKMANSHIP. 


It was not deemed necessary to include in these specifications 
the quality of the ordinary building material, such as cement, con- 
crete, stone masonry, bfickwork, etc., as most of that material is 
of a local character and is generally well covered by architects’ 
and engineers’ specifications. 

Cast Iron.—This is practically ruled out in these specifications, 
as it is the poorest of all metals used for structural purposes to 
resist bending and tension. It has been the cause of several 
disasters, and, in bridge work, has been entirely abandoned for 
many years. The use of cast iron in columns with the usual 
‘beam connections is to be particularly condemned, as the beams 
are supported by lugs or brackets cast on the columns, thus pro- 
ducing eccentric loading and bending strains. 

Rolled Steel—This material, of the grade called “ structural 
steel,” adopted by the American Railway Engineering and Main- 
tenance-of-Way Association for bridge material, is specified for 
all structural parts, as it is considered the most reliable for struc- 
tural purposes. It is moreover, a commercial article which can 
be purchased from any reputable manufacturer without extra cost 

rhe specifications for material and workmanship are practically 
the same as those adopted by the American Railway Engineering 
and Maintenance-of-Way Association, as far as they were ap- 
plicable to structural work for buildings. 

These specifications are divided into two parts: 

Part I.—This contains the information necessary for computa- 
tion and designing, such as loads, unit strains and details of con 
struction. 

Part II.—TYhis covers the quality of material, the workmanship 
and the inspection. 

This division is made so that each part may be used separately : 
Part I in the office, by the designer, and Part II in the shop, by 
the manufacturer and inspector, and, for this reason, the para- 
graphs in each part are numbered separately 


GENERAL SPECIFICATIONS FOR STRUCTURAL STEEL- 
WORK OF BUILDINGS.—PART I.—DESIGN. 
LOADS. 


1.—Dead Load.—The “dead” load in all structures shall con 
sist of the weight of walls, floors, partitions, roofs and all other 
permanent construction and fixtures. 
2.—In calculating the “dead” loads, the weights of the differ 
ent materials shall be assumed as given in Table 16 
3.—Live Load on Floors—Table 2 gives the “live” load on 
floors, to be assumed for different classes of buildings. These 
loads consist of : 
a.—A uniform load per square foot of floor area; 
b.—A concentrated load which shall be applied to all points 
of the floor; 
c.—A uniform load per linear foot for girders 
The maximum result is to be used in calculations. 
The specified concentrated loads shall also apply to the floor 
construction between the beams for a length of 5 feet 


TABLE 2.—Live Loaps. 
LIVE LOADS, IN POUNDS. 





Classes of buildings. 
Distributed Concentrated) Load per linear 


load. load. foot of girder. 
Dwellings, hotels and apartment 

BOUEOD occ cccecc. cccescccccecss 40 2,000 500 
Office-buildings. ............. ... 40 5,000 1,000 
Assembly-rooms with fixed seats, 

\ike theatres, churches, schools, 

CROn o cccceccccco.ccccscccece eee ee 40 5,000 1,000 
Assembly-rooms without fixed 

seats, like ball-rooms, gymna- 

sia, armories, etc... ..-.+.....-- 80 5,000 1,000 
Stables and carriage houses...... 70 5,000 1,000 
Ordinary stores and light manu- 

PTI a sa sscicccsvcecceescecee 40 8,000 1,000 
Sidewalks in front of buildings... 100 10,000 : 
Warehouses and factories....... from 120 up Special. Special. 
Charging floors for foundries..... “* 300 “ “ “ 


Power - houses, for uncovered 
MOOT. ccccceccccesccccccceccvers a The actual weights of en- 
gines, boilers, stacks, etc., 
shall be used, but in no case 

less than 200 Ibs. per sq. ft. 
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4.—If heavy concentrations, like safes, armatures, or special ma- 
chinery, are likely to occur on floors, provision should be made for 
them 

5.—Crane Li —For structures carrying traveling 
such as cranes, conveyors; etc., 25 per cent shall be 


1ds and Impact 
machinery, 
added to the strains resulting from such live load, to provide for 
and vibrations. (For crane loads, see 


the effects of 
Table 17.) 

6—Loads on Flat Roofs—Flat roofs cf office buildings, hotels, 
apartment-houses, etc., which are likely to be loaded by crowds of 
people, shall be treated as floors, and the same live loads shall be 
used as specified for hotels and dwelling-houses. 

7.—Loads on Ordinary Roofs——Ordinary roofs shall be propor- 
tioned to carry the following loads per square foot of exposed 
surface, applied vertically, to provide for dead and live loads 
combined :— 


impact 


Gravel or com- f On boards, flat pitch, 3 to 12 in., orless.... 45 Ibs. 
position Qn boards, steep pitch, more than 3 to 12 in. 40 Ibs. 


roofing. | On 3-in. flat tile or cinder concrete...... 55 lbs. 
Corrugated sheeting, on boards or purlins................. 50 Ibs. 
Slate. § On boards or putlins. .......0.....-s00+ 50 lbs. 
{ On 3-in. flat tile or cinder concrete. ...... 65 Ibs. 

Rae lh WR ik bt bo oe a ok 6d 6k aks os ke 55 lbs. 


For roofs in climates where no snow is likely to occur, reduce 
e foregoing total loads by 10 pounds per square foot. 

8.—Large Roofs—Large roofs, such as train-sheds, armories, 
public halls, etc., shall be proportioned to carry, in addition to 
their own weight: 


tl 


A live load, representing snow, per horizontal square foot 
of roof of :— 
15 lbs. for all slopes not exceeding 35 degrees. 
10 lbs. for all slopes between 35 and 45 degrees. 


The possibility of a partial snow loading has to be considered. 
The snow load can be neglected in certain climates, also in roofs 
having slopes exceeding 45 degrees, if there are no snow-guards 
wr other obstructions 


9.—Loads on Columns.—For columns, the specified uniform live 
loads per square foot shall be used, with a minimum of 20,000 
pounds per column 

10.—Reduction of Live Load on Columns.—For building more 


than five stories in height, these live loads may be reduced as 


follows 


For roof and top floor, no reduction; 

For each succeeding lower floor, a reduction of 5 per cent 
until 50 per cent is reached, which is to be used for the 
columns of all remaining floors, viz., the reduced load 
is to be used for the total floor area carried by the 
column 

11.—Loads on Foundati 
be assumed to 


ns.—The live loads on foundations shall 
be the same as for the footings of columns. The 
areas of the bases of the foundations shall be proportioned for 
the dead load only. That foundation which receives the largest 
ratio of live to dead load shall be selected and proportioned for 
the combined dead and live loads. The dead load on this founda- 
tion shall be divided by the area thus found, and this reduced 
foot permissible working 
pressure to be used for the dead load of all foundations. 
12.—lV ind Pressure.—The wind pressure shall be assumed at 30 
pounds per square foot acting in either direction horizontally :— 
First.—On the sides and ends of buildings and on the actually 
exposed surface, or the vertical projection of roofs; 
Second.—On the total exposed surfaces of all parts composing 
framework. The framework shall be con- 
sidered an independent structure, without walls, par- 
titions or floors. 





1 ssur Mm 
pre ure per 


square shall be the 


the metal 


Unit STRAINS.—SUBSTRUCTURE. 


13.—F oundations.—Permissible pressure on foundations, in tons 


per square foot :— 


Soft clay and wet sand........ A eee 1 
Ordinary clay and dry sand mixed with clay....... 2 
Dry sand and dry clay... Pikuadan wines # pea 3 
Hard clay and firm, coarse sand.................. 4 
Firm, coared Sand am GTAVEl. .... csc cccesscescsces O 


14—Masonry.—Permissible working pressure in masonry, in 
tons per square foot :— 


Common brick, lime mortar................ ices ca 
Common brick, Rosendale-cement mortar........ 8 
Common brick, Portland-cement mortar......... -10 
Hand-burned brick, Portland-cement mortar. ....12 
Rubble masonry, lime mortar.................. +% 

Rubble masonry, Rosendale-cement mortar....... 6 


5 
Rubble masonry, Portland-cement mortar........ 8 
Coursed rubble, Portland-cement mortar...... soa 


Concrete for walls :— 


Rosendale cement, 1-2-5......... etek ed hanes ee 
Rosendale cement, 1-2-4. 0... .00ccseccececes irave 
Portland cement, 1-3-§...6:6.ccscsesssese te casdealen 
ee re rer mes rere 16 


15.—Pressure on Wall-Plates.—The pressure of beams, girders, 
wall-plates, column bases, etc., on masonry shall not exceed the 
following, in pounds per square inch :— 


On brickwork with cement mortar......... 150 
On rubble masonry with cement mortar. ..150 
On Portland-cement concrete............. 250 
On first-class masonry, sandstone.......... 200 to $00 
On first-class masonry, limestone.......... 300 to 500 
On first-class masonry, granite............ 400 to 800 


16.—Bearing Power of Piles—The maximum load carried by 
any pile shall not exceed 40,000 pounds. Piles driven in loose, 
wet soil shall not be strained to more than 350 pounds per square 
inch of their average cross-section. 

The safe load on wooden piles shall be determined by the fol- 
lowing formula :1 
pu2WH 

s plus 1 
Where P equals safe load on pile, in tons; 
H equals distance of free fall of hammer, in feet; 
s equals penetration of the pile for the last blow, in 
inches. 
Unit SrraIns.—SuUPERSTRUCTURE. 
Steel. 

17.—Permissible Strains —All parts of the structure shall be 
proportioned so that the sum of the dead and live loads, together 
with the impact, if any, shall not cause the strains to exceed those 
given in the following table :— 

Pounds per 
square inch. 


te ee es ee eee . 16,000 
SIE ON ne oan chictedide aeakeaweae 16,000 
Ne re 12,000 
Te ee eer rere 8,000 
Shear, on~plate-girder web (gross section)... .10,000 
Bearing pressure, on pins and rivets...........24,000 
Bearing pressure, on bolts.............. «+++. 16,000 
oe eee Te ee 24,000 


18.—For wind bracing, and the combined strains due to wind 
and the other loading, the permissible working strains may be 
increased 25 per cent, or to 20,000 pounds for direct compression 
or tension 

19.—Permissible Compression. Strains —For compression mem- 
bers, these permissible strains of 16,000 and 20,000 pounds per 
square inch shall be reduced by the following formula :— 


p = 16,000 — 70 d 
> 


p = 20,000 — go : 
- 


Where p equals permissible working strain per square inch in 
compression ; 
1 equals length of piece, in inches, from centre to centre 
of connections ; 
r equals least radius of gyration of the section, in inches. 


20.—Provision for Eccentric Loading—In proportioning col- 
ummns, provision must be made for eccentric loading. 

21.—Expansion Rollers——The pressure per linear foot on ex- 
pansion rollers shall not exceed 600 d, where d equals diameter of 
rollers, in inches. 

22.—Transverse Loading of Tension or Compression Members. 
—When a floor, wall or other weight rests directly on the chord 
of a truss, said chord shall be proportioned so that the sum of 





1 Engineering News formula. 
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the strains per square inch on the outer fibre, resulting from direct 
compression or tension, and three-fourths of the maximum bend- 
ing moment (the chord being considered as a beam of one panel 
length, supported at the ends) shall not exceed the specified limit- 
ing strains in tension or compression, the proper amount of im- 
pact, if any, being added to each kind of loading. 

23.—The bending moments at panel points shall be assumed 
equal to that in the centre, but in opposite direction. 

24.—Combined Strains.—All other members which are subject 
to direct strain, in addition to bending moment, shall be calcu- 
lated in a similar manner. 

25.—Alternate Strains—Members and connections subject to 
alternate strains shall be proportioned for the strain giving the 
largest section. 

26.—Net Sections—Net sections must be used in calculating 
tension members, and, in deducting rivet holes, they must be taken 
¥% inch larger than the nominal size of the rivets. 

27.—Pin-connected riveted tension members shall have a net 
section through the pin holes 25 per cent in excess of the net 
section of the body of the member. The net section back of the 
pin hole shall be at least 0.75 of the net section through the pin 
hole. 

28.—Compression Members Limiting Length—No compression 
members shall have a length exceeding 125 times its least radius 
of gyration, except those for wind and lateral bracing, which may 
have a length not exceeding 150 times the least radius of gyration. 

29.—Plate Girders.—Plate girders shall be proportioned on the 
assumption that one-eighth of the gross area of the web is avail- 
able as flange area. The compression flange shall have the same 
sectional area as the tension flange, but the unsupported length of 
the flange shall not exceed 30 times its width, 

30.—In plate girders used as crane runways, the unsupported 
length of the compression flange shall not exceed 20 times its 
width. 

31.—Web Stiffeners—The web shall have stiffeners at the ends 
and inner edges of bearing plates, and at all points of concentrated 
loads, and also at intermediate points, when the thickness of the 
web is less than one-sixtieth of the unsupported distance between 
flange angles, generally not farther apart than the depth of the 
full web plate, with a minimum limit of 5 feet. 

32.—Rolled Beams.— I-beams, and channels used as beams or 
girders, shall be proportioned by their moments of inertia. 

33.—Limiting Depth of Beams and Girders.—The depth of rolled 
beams in floors shall be not less than one-twentieth of the span, 
and if used as roof purlins, not less than one-thirtieth of the span. 

In case of floors subject to shocks and vibrations, the depth of 
beams and girders shall be limited to one-fifteenth of the span. 
34.—Field Connections.—in field connections, the number of 


rivets shall be increased 15 per cent. 





Cast Iron. 
35.—Compression on Cast Iron.—The direct compression on 
cast iron shall not exceed 12,000 pounds per square inch. 
Timber. 
36.—Timber.—The timber parts of the structure shall be pro- 


portioned in accordance with the unit strains in Table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Unir Strains, In POUNDS PER SQUARE INCH. 


| 
| Trans- End | Columns | Bearing | Shear 


verse | unverl2 | across | along 


Kind of timber. 
wren: bearing.) diameters | fiber. | fiber. 





White Oak..........- Shevees | 1,300 


1,300 | 1,00 | 500 200 
Long-leaf Pine.. .... attidin 1,500 1,500 | 1,000 350 100 
White Pine and Spruce....| 1,000 1,000 | 700 20 | 100 
Hemlock ....cccsscccscvece 800 800 | 650 200 100 





37.—Columns, the length of which exceeds twelve times their 
least diameter, shall be proportioned by the following formula :— 
: Cc 
Pp = 
1 plus - 
_ 1,000 d? 
Where C equals unit strains, as given in Table 3, for short col- 
umns; 
c equals length of column, in inches; 
d equals least side of column, in inches. 
38.—Planking.—Fer thickness of floor and roof planking, see 
Table 18. 
(To be continued.) 





NOTE ON THE REMOVAL AND UTILIZATION OF 
MUNICIPAL REFUSE IN FRENCH CITIES.! 


T is necessary to try and define what'is understood by “ munici- 
pal refuse ;” local customs and regulations being liable to create 
quite important differences, so that fisunderstandings ‘might 

result because of doubt concerning the kind of refuse considered. 

It seems that by giving their broadest meaning to these two 

words “ municipal refuse,” they may apply to three kinds of refuse 
which are kept separate at Paris, that is :— 

1.—Industrial refuse ; 
2.—Street sweepings ; 
3.—House refuse. 


The industrial refuse includes in a general way all the waste 
and refuse produced by thé various industries established in cities. 
The kinds of refuse being as numerous as the industries them- 
selves, it is out of the question to try and enumerate them all. 

They include in all cases the refuse and organic waste from 
kitchens, restaurants, hotels, schools, seminaries and boarding- 
houses. 

In Paris, the proprietors of industries have to dispose of the 
refuse produced on their premises. ~ They are prohibited from 
dumping it on the streets. 

This refuse is naturally ‘disposed of in many different ways. 
Some of it is expensive to renvove; for instance, ashes and coal 
cinders from steam engines’ have most of the time to be carried to 
the public dumping places. 

The kitchen refuse, on the‘contrary, is sold at a profit on ac- 
count of the many utilizablé Matters which it contains. In this 
way, more than one housekeeper gets profits from the remnants 
of her kitchen; otherwise, the fag-pickers know how to pick them 
out from the refuse cans. 

It is only some small tradesmen, and chiefly the retail fruit- 
dealers, who are allowed to drop their refuse on the streets. But 
these excepted, the city has nothing to do with the removal: of 
industrial refuse. Only the Board of Health has authority to 
interfere when there is an unhealthy ‘accumulation of refuse. 

Since 1873 the sweeping of the streets has been entirely in the 
hands of the municipal authorities. : The property owners are 
exempted from all work by the payment of an annual tax. 

The work begins at 4:A. M. The municipal laborers sweep the 
sidewalks and horse-drawn ‘sweeping-machines take care of the 
roadways. When the weather is dry, the roadway is sprinkled 
lightly before sweeping. Often, chiefly on wood pavings, the 
street is washed thoroughly. 

The refuse, dust or mud, is brought against the curb in the 
gutter. These gutters are all provided with running water 
through hydrants convenieritly disposed on the highest ground. 
As soon as the sweeping is finished, the municipal laborers open 
these hydrants and wash the refuse by means of running water to 
the nearest sewer opening. 

If the roadway is ballasted; the washing in the gutter must be 
accompanied by a kind of threshing of the refuse, since only the 
lighter part goes into the sewer, the heavier part remaining at the 
bottom of the gutter, where sand is found afterward quite often 
good enough to be used again for tle maintenance of the road- 
way. 

In the afternoon all streets with heavy traffic are swept a 
second time. If the weather is dry, however, sweeping-machines 
are not used and the sweeping ts done by hand. — In streets paved 
or asphalted, the refuse, composed practically of horse manure 
only, is picked up in wheel-barrows and dumped near a sewer 
opening from which running water, provided for by hydrants 
placed under the sidewalks, carries it into the sewers. On the 
ballasted roadways the horse manure is nearly always mixed with 
quite an amount of mud; the refuse is then generally piled up in 
the gutters, or the side of the walk, whence it ts carried away 
every day, by contractors to the public dumping-places. 

With this one exception, all sweeping refuse is thrown into the 
sewers; it mixes with the kitchen water and sewage of the private 
houses and is carried with them to the purifying fields established 
around Paris. 

In the gutters, furrowing these fields, it is frequently observed 
that the earth takes a kind of felty appearance; this felting, which 
does not give any serious trouble, is caused, for the most part, 
by the horse manure coming from the streets. 

It is well to insist on the method of disposal of street refuse 


1 A paper by M. P. Tur, Ingenieur en Chef adjoint du Service Technique de la Voie 
publique et de |’Eclairage de la Ville de Paris, read at the International +“ YS | 
Congress at St. Louis, and to be published in the Proceedings of the Am. Soc. Civi 
Engineers. 
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described above. Paris, so far as is known, is the only place 


where this system is used. ~It-.may not be very economical, on 
account of the quantity of water required, but it gives great 
cleanliness in a very short time. ; 

In most other French cities, the street refuse is carried away 
in the wagons which every day collect and carry away the house 
refuse; both kinds of refuse are peeeet treated alike, and what 
is subsequently said in this paper applies to both. 

In Paris, house refuse is known as-garbage (gadowe). A 
municipal regulation, dated March 7th, 1884, gives its exact defini- 
tion, and at the same time regulates the conditions under which 
it is allowed to be placed on the public streets. 

The house garbage is composed of “all kitchen refuse and any 
remnants produced by the sweeping of the inside of private prop- 
erties or public buildings.” It must not be mixed with industrial 
refuse, earth, gravel, rubbish or any other refuse produced by 
any repair or other works, or the maintenance of yards and gar- 
dens. It must be contained in pails having a maximum capacity 
of 30 gallons, and weighing when empty not more than 31 pounds. 

Householders must cause these pails to be deposited at the 
doors of their houses at least one hour before the regular time of 
removal by the Municipal Department. This removal takes place 
in summer between 6:30 and 8:30 A. M., and in winter between 
7 andg9 A. M. 

The broken crockery, glass, earthenware, etc., from private 
houses are ordered to be deposited in special receptacles. But 
this rule has never been observed and has been practically given 
up after a few attempts to enforce it. The same dump-carts used 
for the disposal of house refuse also remove the market waste; 
this waste is composed mainly of the same elements as the house 
refuse, but is richer in vegetable matter. 

In most French cities, the house refuse is of the same char- 
acter as that of Paris, but is mixed at the time of removal with 
the street sweepings, as before stated. 

In many cases it As still permitted to dump the refuse in a heap 
on the street, but the tendency is to enforce, as in Paris, the use 
of garbage pails. In quite a number of cities the officials can 
compel householders to sort the broken glass, crockery, earthen- 
ware, etc., which are then removed separately. 

In Paris the refuse is removed in large, two-wheeled dumping- 
carts called “ guimbardes,” drawn usually by two horses. Their 
capacity is from 2 to 6 cubic m. These carts are very high and 
very awkward to load. The loading is done by city laborers, but 
the hauling is let out by contract. 

The carts are open on top and only within a few years have 
been covered by a tarpaulin, too often dilapidated. When they 
are overloaded and the wind blows, this causes trouble. The 
organization of this part of the garbage service is as yet rudi- 
mentary and quite deficient; it will not be possible to improve it 
as long as the garbage. is carried directly to the fields by the carts 
which remove it. 

The city officials have just ordered a competition in order to 
choose a more satisfactory type of cart, but no final choice has 
been made as yet. 

Most of the cities outside of Paris use ordinary dumping carts 
provided by contractors for the removal of garbage. In only a 
few cities is the municipal removal in force. 

As soon as collected, all the Paris garbage was carried until 
the last few years, directly to the fields. 

The greatest portion was delivered 40 the farmers from the 
same carts in which it had been loaded from the streets; another 
portion was shipped by railroad, and yet another by boats. 

Of a total annual quantity of about 600,000 tons, there were :— 


380,000 tons, or about 64 per cent, carried by horses. 

140,000 tons, or about 24 per cent, carried by railroad. 

80,000 tons, or about 12 per cent, carried on the Seine, or the 
canals. 


3ut little by little the contractors, who are paid by the city for 
the removal and disposal of garbage, have raised their bids. The 
total expenditure for the city, which was about 845,000 francs in 
1873, has quadrupled and in 1901 reached 3,435,000 francs. This 
was due to the fact that the fields, on which it was possible to 
utilize the garbage, were becoming more and more scarce in the 
immediate neighborhood of Paris; the suburban towns were re- 
fusing to allow garbage to be deposited in their territory and, 
sometimes, it was not without trouble that the garbage-loaded 
carts were allowed to pass. Furthermore, the farmers able to 
buy chemical fertilizers, cheap and easy to apply, were more par- 
ticular; they were willing to pay only a low price for a fertilizer 
which required a careful sorting. 


Without such sorting their fields were strewn with tin cans, 
broken crockery and glass, which were dangerous for their horses’ 
hoofs. 

It became necessary to think seriously of improving the pre- 
vious methods. 

From 1886 to 1898 incineration systems were carefully studied. 
After a few trips to England, the municipal engineers built a trial 
oven and kept it working during the entire year of 1895. These 
trials have given a number of interesting data. It has been found 
that the Parisian garbage was self-burning, ¢. ¢., that it would burn 
without any addition of coal. Engineer Lauriol has defined very 
exactly the conditions essential to obtaining perfect combustion 
in an oven. But even then the weight of ashes and cinders was 
nearly 40 per cent of the garbage wéight, and as long as a way 
has not been found to utilize either these ashes or cinders, or the 
heat produced by the combustion, there is no saving in this 
method. 

On the other hand, the city has received a large number of 
different proposals which have been studied successively with the 
result that only one has been carried out, viz., the agricultural 
utilization of garbage after grinding. 

By this system the garbage is carried to a plant located as near 
as possible to the centres of removal and reached by a railroad 
spur and also, if possible, by a water route. The garbage is 
dumped into a pit from which it is raised by an elevator after a 
short sorting. From the elevator it is emptied into a grinding- 
machine formed of two rotating steel-toothed plates, from which 
it falls into the cars for removal. 

This ground garbage looks like vegetable earth mixed with bits 
of straw and many pieces of paper. Its odor is hardly percep- 
tible, can be endured for a long time, and may be removed almost 
entirely by sprinkling the loaded cars with lime-water. The 
ground garbage can be used in the fields without giving the same 
trouble as the original garbage, all débris, troublesome or danger- 
ous for the farmers, having been removed. 

The inventors of this method, Messrs. Tenin and Pioger, who 
have turned their business over to the Société des Engrais Com- 
plets, began by building in 1896 a small plant to the north of 
Paris, in the Station of Saint-Ouen-les-Docks, which has pros- 
pered continuously. 

The comparison between the respective advantages of incinera- 
tion and the agricultural utilization of garbage has given rise 
during these last years to spirited controversies. 

The farmers, the agricultural syndicates, and the professors of 
agriculture have denounced vehemently the importation into 
France of the English incinerating system. They claimed justly 
that in agricultural matters, England cannot have the same needs 
as France. 

Some attempts have been made to estimate the amount of 
wealth destroyed by incinerating the Paris garbage and the 
amcunts have varied from 3,500,000 to 5,000,000 francs. 

On the other hand, those who advocate incineration point out 
that the expense of removing the garbage is greater than its ‘sell- 
ing price on the fields, and that under these conditions its value 
in Paris is less than nothing. This has been proved by the in- 
difference of the farmers themselves, who will not take the least 
trouble to procure this fertilizer. Consequently the City of Paris 
could not be expected to support the farmers. Its officials had 
only to look out for the immediate interests of the city and to 
find the cheapest and least troublesome method of removing its 
garbage. In fact, this question of economy, up to the present has 
been the principal consideration, and will continue to be so for a 
long time. ; 

Hygienic considerations do not seem to enter into the question 
of the adoption of one method rather than the other, provided the 
agricultural utilization does not bring garbage storehouses near 
inhabited centres. This condition can be easily realized with the 
grinding process. Furthermore, ground-garbage storehouses are 
not much more disagreeable than storehouses for many fertilizers, 
dried night-soil, waste from sugar-houses, etc. 

On the other hand, the same quantity of garbage which it takes 
a large incinerating plant a full day to burn can be ground and 
shipped in a few hours by a small grinding-plant, and there is 
no reason why one should be more objectionable than the other 
to the neighbors. The financial side of the question only re- 
mains to be considered, but there is no doubt that the grinding 
method has a decided advantage over incinerating, and for the 
present must be given the preference. 

The choice to be made in Paris does not depend on theoretical 
considrations, but on practical demonstration and figures. There 
is no absolute proof in the matter; there is only the relative proof 
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which may vary, not only in place to place, but furthermore, in the 
same place, from time to time. When Paris has extended so far 
that the agricultural fields are out of the question for the disposal 
of garbage, it will have to be burned. It is also likely that even 
now, in the countries where there is little farming and where the 
soil is rich enough to produce without fertilizers, the incineration 
of garbage is the best way to dispose of it. But omitting con- 
sideration of the future, the first thing to determine is the best 
method of solving the problem for the present. 

Consequently, the grinding of garbage, in view of its agricul- 
tural utilization, has made considerable progress in Paris during 
the last few years. Of the 20 boroughs in the city, 11 have given 
a contract for the disposal of garbage to the Société des Engrais 
Complets. 

Besides the plant at Saint-Ouen, which has been in operation 
since 1896, the company has erected a new plant at Issy and con- 
templates building a third one at Romainville. 

Other companies have begun to compete for the same work, and 
have put in bids to treat by a similar process the garbage of the 
other nine boroughs. 

However, in order to guard against the contingencies which the 
continued increase in the population of Paris can not fail to pro- 
duce sooner or later, the Municipal Government does not lose 
sight of the question of garbage incineration. An endeavor should 
be made to install a plant capable of burning the garbage of one 
borough. This plant should be located inside of Paris, and as 
near as possible to the centre of the borough which it serves, in 
order to reduce to 4 minimum the charge for hauling. 

It does not seem that other French cities have as yet been forced 
to undertake experiments like those just made in Paris. Up to 
the present time, the farmers have taken care of all garbage pro- 
duced without difficulty or inconvenience. Marseilles, for in- 
stance, fertilizes with its garbage the great barren plains of La 
Crau. 

Havre is the only city which has thought of discarding the agri- 
cultural utilization of garbage. An inventor, M. Exbrayat, has 
made a proposal to combine the garbage with coal dust for the 
manufacture of a rough and cheap fuel. This proposal has been 
accepted by the city and the plant will be erected in the near 
future. 

At Monaco, where agricultural cares necessarily give way to 
the entertainment of tourists, incinerating ovens of the Horsefall 
system have been installed during the last few years. 

This paper would not be complete without a few words con- 
cerning the rag-pickers, whose existence in Paris has always 
complicated the study of all questions pertaining to house refuse. 

The rag-pickers of Paris form a population, of which one part 
is fixed and the other nomadic; with the women and children, 
they are estimated to number from 20,000 to 25,000 persons, ac- 
cording to a recent report by M. Mazerolle. 

The rag-picking is done first in the houses; rag-pickers called 
“placiers” or “ilotiers,” from the place or block where they are 
known, are authorized by janitors to take the garbage pails from 
yards of buildings and carry them to the sidewalk, from which 
place the street-cleaners empty them into the dump-carts; they 
get from these garbage pails, the first and generally a satisfactory 
collection. A number of other rag-pickers are authorized by the 
citv to climb on the carts and to pick out, at the time during which 
the pails are being emptied, anything of use which has been left. 
Still another sorting by the rag-pickers is allowed, in stations and 
at the gates, at the time of the trans-shipment of the garbage. 

In the grinding-plants the same practice is followed when the 
refuse is dumped into the pits, and from the pits into the grinding- 
machine. The installation of the plants makes the work com- 
paratively easy for the rag-pickers. 

The rag-pickers are always interested in all improvements made 
by the city for the disposal of refuse, fearing that their occupa- 
tion will be injured for the benefit of some contractor. At dif- 
ferent times, their protests have been strong enough to stop im- 
provements requisite for the public health. ys 

It is to be hoped that the building of new grinding-plants, 
where all facilities are offered for sorting garbage, will modify, 
little by little, the old privileges of the rag-pickers. 

There are in France, outside of Paris, few large cities which 
have rag-pickers, and in these their number is always quite small, 
and they do not assume the same importance as in Paris. 

The objects sought by the rag-pickers in Paris are the same as 
those sought by rag-pickers all over the world, «. ¢., rags from 
wool, linen or cotton, old paper, bones, leather, white glass, tin 
cans, sheet iron, pieces of bread, orange peel, snail shells, etc. 
The value of these various objects has been decreasing for a num- 
ber of years, and in the near future, it is more than likely that 


the rag-picking industry will have to submit to important and 
lasting improvements. 
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[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and 
a full and adequate description of the buildings, including a state- 
ment of cost.} 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS BUILDING, CHAPEL STREET, NEW HAVEN, 
CONN. MR. JOHN LYMAN FAXON, ARCHITECT, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS BUILDING, STATE STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. CABOT, EVERETT & MEAD AND PEABODY & STEARNS, ARCHI- 
TECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


HOUSE AT POCKING AM STARNBERGERSEE, BAVARIA. HERR E. DOLLINGER, 
ARCHITECT. 
Tuis plate is copied from Architektonische Rundschau. 

THE CONNECTICUT BUILDING: LOUISIANA PURCHASE EXPOSITION, ST. 
LOUIS, MO. MR. EDWARD T. HAPGOOD, ARCHITECT, HARTFORD, CONN. 
THE OLD BRIDGE AT AVIGNON, FRANCE. FROM A DRAWING BY MR. 
PERCY WADHAM. 

Tuis plate is copied from The Architect. 


Additional Illustrations In the International Edition. 


THE OLIVER DITSON BUILDING, TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
MESSRS. WINSLOW & BIGELOW, ARCHITECTS, BOSTON, MASS. 


THE LINCOLN SCHOOL, EVERETT, MASS. MR. W. HART TAYLOR, ARCHI- 
TECT, BOSTON, MASS. 
SIDE PORCH OF SAME BUILDING. 
VESTIBULE IN HOUSE ON THE AVENUE DES ARTS, BRUSSELS, BELGIUM. 
M. LEON SNEYERS, ARCHITECT. 
Tuis plate is copied from l’ Emulation. 
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ARTISTS AND TITLES IN GREAT Britain.—A story which the late 
Mr. George Richmond, R. A., the portrait painter, used to tell 
may be quoted here apropos of the bestowal of titles on presidents 
of the Royal Academy in particular, and artists in general. He 
was walking with Mr. Gladstone one day, and passing down one 
of those streets in which doctors chiefly dwell, his eye caught the 
name on a brass plate, “Sir William Gull, Bart.” He pointed it 
out to Mr. Gladstone, and said: “Is it not rather strange, sir, that 
men of all kinds of professions have been made baronets, but an 
artist never?” “Oh,” replied Mr. Gladstone, “you are certainly 
mistaken; Sir Joshua Reynolds was a baronet.” Mr. Richmond 
had some difficulty in convincing him that the mistake was on his 
side; but the remark appears to have borne fruit, as not very long 
afterward, Mr. G. F. Watts, R. A., who for private reasons refused 
the honor, then Millais in 1885, and Leighton in 1886, were made 
baronets at the suggestion of Mr. Gladstone. Lord Leighton’s 
peerage was on the recommendation of Lord Salisbury. Reynolds 
was knighted, as we learn from his notebook of that year, at a 
levee held on April 22, 1769, at St. James’s. Benjamin West, on 
his election as president, ‘was offered a knighthood, but declined it, 
not, as is popularly supposed, because he was a Quaker, but be- 
cause he wanted a baronetcy and a pension. These were refused, 
and the other was not again offered. George IV knighted Law- 
rence immediately after his election to the presidency, and at the 
same time presented the Academy with a very massive gold medal 
and chain, to be worn by its presidents. The medal bears the 
inscription: “ From His Majesty George the Fourth to the Presi- 
dent of the Royal Academy.” All subsequent presidents have 
been knighted directly after their election—Fred A. Eaton, in 
Scribner's Magazine. 





Tue Roya AcapeMy.—The Royal Academy originated in a 
meeting of a society of artists in St. Peter's Court, St. Martin’s 
Lane, London, about 1739, which Hogarth formed into the Society 
of Incorporated Artists, who held their first exhibition at the 
Society of Arts, Adelphi, April 21, 1760. From this sprang the 
Royal Academy, in consequence of a dispute between the directors 
and the fellows. On Dec, 10, 1768, the institution of the present 
Royal Academy was completed under patronage of George III, 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds, knighted on the occasion, was appointed 
first president. The first exhibition of academicians (at Pall 
Mall) was on April 26, 1769, when 136 works appeared. In 1771 
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the king granted them apartmeats in old Somerset House, and 
afterward, in 1780, in new Somerset House, where they remained 
till 1838, when they removed to the National Gallery. From the 
honorary members, professors gf ancient literature and ancient 
history are appointed. “Armong thém have teeti*Johijson, Gibbon, 
Goldsmith, Scott, Macaulay and vHallante “Tdrner; the painter, 
gave $100,000 to fhe Academy at his death, in #851. A commmis- 
ston of inquiry into the affairs-of-the Academy, appeinted in 1862, 
recommended changes in july, 1863, which were carried into effect. 
The 1ooth anniversary of its foundation was celebrated Dec. 10, 
1868. The Royal Academy held its first exhibition in the new 
building May 3, 1869. An annual exhibition of pictures by the 
old masters, with some British, began Jan, 3, .1870.. The money 
received has been used to endow a professorship of chemistry, a 
laboratory, etc. In 1874 the exhibition included many of Land- 
seer’s pictures.—Jane F. Mason in Boston Globe: 





LIGHTHOUSE ON GREENWICH STREET, New YorkK.—-Attention was 
called to an old landmark recently by a fire at Vesey and Green- 
wich Streets, near the old lighthouse at the northwest corner of 
those thoroughfares. The lighthouse, of course, is the landmark 
referred to. Although now two blocks back from the water-front 
and surrounded by tall buildings, this three-story brick structure 
was once a beacon for the Dutch traders and fishermen coming 
into port. ‘That was 150 years old, when the. water came beyond 
where Greenwich Street is now; and when St. Paul’s Chapel was 
within a stone’s thtow of the beach. “The lighthouse was on a 
point of land which at high tide became an island. The light- 
house, according to Charles Hemstreet, author of “ Nooks and 
Corners of Old New York” and “When Old New York Was 
Young,” is the_oldest building in the city... “But two.of the pre- 
Revolutionary buildings remain standing,” says Mr. Hemstreet— 
“the lighthouse and St. Paul’s Church. The lighthouse was built 
in the early part of the eighteenth century to protect the west 
shore of Manhattan Island. It was built out from the old shore 
about half a city block. It was kept as a shoe store for more than 
fifty years; in fact, the old boot on top of the building bore the 
date 1832. The boot was the feature of the famous Croton water 
parade. About 1852 a beautiful girl named Anna Jordan dis- 
appeared. A boatman said he saw her near the lighthouse, and 
the keeper, John Reamon, was arrested on suspicion of having 
abducted her. Nothing was. proved against him, and he was 
allowed to go. When on his deathbed, in 1879, he confessed to 
having lured the girl to the place, where he murdered her. Later 
some bones were found in a niche in the wall below the water- 
line, and they. were supposed to~ have "been the: bones of Anna 
Jordan.” ‘The fire was in a. brick building adjoining the light- 
house, and scorched the landmark, but. did not “damage it—New 
York Evening Post. 





[HE ARMS OF TRE VENUS OF Mito.—The recent discovery. in 
the garrets of the Louvre, in Paris, of the stuffed charger which 
the first Napoleon is said to have ridden at the battle of Marengo 
should have the effect of calling the attention of the public to the 
fact that there are innumerable treasures of immense artistic and 
archeological value which lie hidden away, forgotten and aban- 
doned, in the remote corners of the garrets and the vaults of 
France’s great national museum. Somewhere in these vaults or 
garrets are the missing arms—or the fragments of the arms—of 
the statue of the Venus de Milo, which is justly accounted the 
most famous treasure of the Louvre. There have been so many 
bitter coutroversies and so much discussion as to the attitude of 
these missing arms, and as to the appearance of the statue before 
the loss of the two arms, that it has always been a source of 
wonder why no more exhaustive search has been made of the 
contents of those thousands upon thousands of cases and crates, 
both great and small, which fill to the ceiling the extensive vaults 
and the vast garrets of the Louvre. It is true that these cases 
are being examined by degrees. But the progress of the work is 
so slow, and the quantity of boxes and crates so enormous, that 
fifty years.or more may elapse at the present rate of progress 
before the missing arms of the Venus de Milo are found. It 
seems that when the statue was discovered at Milo the Duc de 
Riviere, French. Ambassador at Constantinople, and his nephew 
and secretary, the Comte de Saint Maur, were present, and that, 
according to their sworn statements, the statue, instead of being 
armless, as it is now, possessed two arms in perfect condition, the 
right hand holding the apple which Venus. had just received from 
Paris, while with her left hand she slightly raised the skirt of her 
robe in order to show her ankles to the young shepherd who had 
been called upon to decide as to the superior beauty of the three 
goddesses. Curiously enough, it was Henri Rochefort, Marquis 
de Lucay, an editor of the Paris Intransigeant, who first called 
attention to the existence of these two sworn statements, the Duc 
de Riviére having been his granduncle and the Comte de Saint 
Maur his uncle. Rochefort’s assertions were substantiated by 
careful investigation of the records.at the National Library and 
of the Department of Foreign Affairs on the Quai @Orsay. From 
these it would appear that at the moment when the sailors of the 
dispatch boat belonging to the French Embassy at Constantinople 
were landed at Milo for the purpose of embarking the statue they 


caught sight of a number of peasants, who, by orders of the parish 
priest, Orconomus, were endeavoring to cart the statue off, with 
the object, as it was afterward ascertained, of taking it to the 
palace of a pacha who resided in the vicinity. In the struggle 
which ensued, of course the French sailors drove off the peasants. 
And then it_was found that both arms had been broken off the 
statue by contact with the rocks. The statue was placed on board 
the dispatch boat “Estafette,” together with the parts of the broken 
arms, which were carefully preserved and crated, and they were 
received in due course with the statue at Paris. From that time 
forth until now they have been hidden away somewhere or other 
in the Louvre, never having been unpacked from the case.—AMar- 
quise de Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 





Resutts or tHe Great STRIKE AT PeNnraHyN.—Lord Penrhyn 
will be remembered in connection with his many years’ fight with 
his workmen, thousands in number, a fight in which the govern- 
ment interfered in vain, not in behalf of the peer, but in that of 
the men. Lord Penrhyn held out, won the victory, and not only 
that, but likewise the good will of the very men with whom he 
had been fighting. During the lifetime of his father, the latter 
had tried the experiment of working the quarries under the man- 
agement of a committee of the men, which ended in chaos and 
disaster, from which they were rescued by the present Lord Pen- 
rhyn, who took them into his own hands and brought them back 
into a condition of prosperity. This experiment of his father’s de- 
termined him to permit no further outside interference with his 
property, and while he offered no objection to his men forming 
themselves into associations of the benefit order, he declined to 
allow them to import professional labor-agitators from the outside, 
as officers of their unions, or to tolerate relations between the 
latter and other labor unions throughout the country, resolved not 
to expose himself to the danger of sympathetic strikes. It was 
this that brought about the war between his men and himself, 
and, rather than give way, he shut down his quarries. To-day 
they are once more working in full blast, his men having yielded 
to his terms. These are exceedingly liberal in the matter of pay 
and.hours, far more so, indeed, than in any other slate quarries 
where labor unions are in control. Moreover, he has established 
a system of pensions, and is extremely generous and indulgent in 
the matter of rent, all the workingmen in his employ being his 
tenants. Lord Penrhyn shows the same solicitude for the material 
and moral welfare for the people of his estates as other English 
territorial magnates, who are keenly alive to the fact that the pos- 
session of land carries obligations with it. Indeed, during the 
years that his men were on strike he refrained from expelling 
them from their holdings, and relieved their destitution, even while 
they were waging the bitterest kind of war against him. Lord 
Penrhyn is the second peer of his name. His father was a Scotch 
soldier, a Colonel Douglas, who married the daughter and heiress 
of George Pennant, of Penrhyn Castle, the value of whose estates 
was commensurate with the pride of his pedigree from Trevor 
Tudor, the founder of the Tribe of the Marches—Marquise de 
Fontenoy in N. Y. Tribune. 





STATUES IN WaAsHINGTON.—There are twenty-four statues in 
Washington, and several others are in various degrees of progress 
toward completion. Statues of General McClellan and General 
Sheridan are under contract, and designs are in preparation for 
statues of Count Pulaski, Baron von Steuben, General Kosciusko, 
Thomas. Jefferson and General Grant. Congress has made the 
required appropriations for these statues. That of Grant is to be 
a memorial statue, and the cost is fixed at $240,000. A contract 
has been entered into for this memorial with Henry Merwin 
Shrady, sculptor, and Edward Pearce Casey, architect, the work 
to be completed within five years. The statue of Sheridan is 
being made by J. Q. A. Ward. Macmonnies’s design for the statue 
of General George B. McClellan has been received at the War 
Department. Congress appropriated $50,000 for the statue, and 
the Society of the Army of the Potomac contributed funds used 
in securing designs. The statue will be of bronze, fourteen feet 
high. Last year Congress appropriated $50,000 for a statue to 
Count Pulaski, and a Polish-American sculptor has been selected 
to furnish designs. It will be erected on a public reservation at 
Pennsylvania Avenue and Fourteenth Street. A like sum was 
appropriated for a statue to Baron von Steuben, which will be 
erected on one of the corners of Lafayette Park. The Lafayette 
and Rochambeau groups occupy two corners of this park, fronting 
the White House. The organizations throughout the country of 
Polish-American citizens offered to erect a statue of Kosciusko, 
to be placed in Lafayette Park, and the offer was accepted by 
Congress in a joint resolution. With the erection of the statues 
of Steuben and Kosciusko the four corners of Lafayette Park will 
be adorned with statues of illustrious foreigners who gave their 
services to the United States in the War for Independence. It 
has been proposed, when these statues are erected, to remove the 
Clark Mills equestrian statue of Andrew Jackson, which stands 
in the centre of Lafayette Park, and erect in that place a fine 
equestrian statue of General Washington. It is urged that it 
would be more fitting that a statue of Washington should occupy 
the ceatre of the park.—N. Y. Times. 
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The Old Broken Bridge, Avignon, France. 
Drawa by Percy Wadham. 
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The Massachusetts Building, State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot, Everett & Mead, and Peabody & Stearns, Architects. 
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The Comins Building: Louisana Purchase Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
Edward T. Hapgood, Architect. 











Copyright, 1904, by Louisiana Purchase Exposition Co. 
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House at Pocking am Starnbergersee. 
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From Architektonische Rundschau. 
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